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I 


oM the existentialist point of view 

it is time now to raise serious 

question about the current vogue 
of existentialism. Although the move- 
ment began with Kierkegaard’s pro- 
test against the reduction of an individ- 
ual’s relationship to God, and other de- 
cisive moments in human life, to the 
waltz-stepping ein zwei drei kokolorum 
of the Hegelian system, existentialism 
in Martin Heidegger and Jean Paul 
Sartre has now deprived itself of belief 


in God. 
Extreme care must be exercised, how- 
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ever, in distinguishing between theistic 
and atheistic existentialism, lest an im- 
portant shift in the conception of human 
nature be overlooked. By no means is it 
true that Kierkegaard and contempo- 
rary existentialists give the same analysis 
of the human situation and differ only 
in their views concerning the reality of 
God. The decapitation is more like a ma- 
jor operation upon existentialist anthro- 
pology itself, a return on the part of 
present-day existentialism to an element 
of the nineteenth-century understand- 
ing of man which Kierkegaard strove 
mightily to overturn. 

For the nineteenth century in general 
the problem of man was the problem of 
his finitude, his littleness, his bondage 
to nature—in brief, man’s fate in the 
face of inevitable death. Schleiermacher’s 
“feeling of absolute dependence” and 
Ritschl’s judgment that the world of 
facts in fact overwhelms superior human 
value summarize the concern of the 
times for man’s finiteness. Marxian eco- 
nomic determinism, evolutionary natu- 
ralism, pragmatism, and the various 
schools of modern psychology do not 
dispute this analysis; they join in a uni- 
son “Yea.” Man is a time- and space- 
bound creature. 

To maintain this point of view and at 
the same time to believe in God means 
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to believe that God adds power to man’s 
weakness, that His grace ‘“‘infuses” 
strength, overcomes the inexorable order 
of nature, and adds another word to 
death’s apparent terminal point. God 
guarantees the survival of values, or 
(somewhat more existentially) he guar- 
antees survival for the valuer. 

Against this background it is clear 
that the despair of contemporary exis- 
‘ tentialism is despair over finitude. It is 
the despair of nineteenth-century man. 
The centrality of the problem of death 
alone suffices to prove this, for death is 
only a burning glass raising to higher 
intensity the general vanity of all exist- 
ence which is finite. It is not too much 
to say that, if French existentialists 
were one fine morning to become con- 
vinced of the existence of God, the prob- 
lem of human life and its meaning would 
for them be solved. This indicates that 
nowadays, according to existentialism’s 
analysis, human nature and the human 
predicament are not essentially problem- 
atic. 

By contrast, Kierkegaard sought not 
only to bring the individual nearer the 
so-called “leap” of faith in God, but also 
wished to get him “‘oriented in the direc- 
tion of the dogmatic problem of original 
sin.”’* Sin, of course, is something the in- 
dividual knows and no man knows 
about; it is not the subject matter of any 
science or the principal theme of any of 
Kierkegaard’s books. Nevertheless, owing 
in large measure to sin, faith gains its un- 
paralleled decisiveness as a “leap’’; and 
for Kierkegaard the final form of 
despair is despair over the forgiveness 
of sins. For all he has to say, then, about 
fear, trembling, dread, and despair, not 
even these, much less man’s finiteness 


‘Subtitle of Sgren Kierkegaard, The Concept of 
Dread (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 


1944). 


or his approaching death, are the chief 
problem of human existence. The “im- 
mortality of a mortal” is a question— 
indeed, a decisive question—concerning 
the meaning of existence; but still the 
loudest “Halt!” is uttered by sin. 

Of this aspect of theological anthro- 
pology, contemporary existentialism has 
no awareness; and this is the reason it 
simultaneously despairs so deeply and 
wills so violently. 

Long ago Luther (and, before that, 
Jeremiah) knew that it is not possible 
for a man to have sinless knowledge of 
his own sins: 

Against these teachers [who insist upon a 
“riot of distinctions” between mortal and venial 
sins] it should be known that a man ought to 
give up in despair the idea that he can ever 
confess all his mortal sins, and that the doc- 
trine .. . that every Christian should once ina 
year make confession of all his sins . . . is either 


a devilish and most murderous doctrine, or else 
is sorely in need of a loose interpretation.’ 


Luther countered this doctrine by an ex- 
ceedingly subtle underground move- 
ment: he drew the conclusion that “if 
one regard himself as being without mor- 
tal sin, this is of all mortal sins the most 
mortal.”’ This assertion is only appar- 
ently more morbid than is exhaustive 
confession; for, otherwise than by re- 
treating decisively to the very depth of 
confession, “the whole life would be 
nothing else than confession, and... 
even this confession would have to be 
confessed in another confession.’’4 

The parallel statement is writ large 
in contemporary existentialism: a man 
cannot have sinless knowledge of his own 
despair: 

... The capacity for a sinless knowledge of 
sin, the capacity to do on earth subjectively, 


2Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia: A. J. 
Holman Co., 1915), I, 88-89. 


3 Ibid., pp. 76, 89. 4 Tbid., p. 87. 
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per analogiam, what God does in heaven per 
essentiam,i.e., to sit in judgment on human exist- 
ence, to inform oneself concerning oneself, to 
know oneself to be punished with despair. . . .5 


this is the attitude of a man who, with- 
out God, has become God—attitudiniz- 
ing about despair and, for all time and 
eternity and without qualification, com- 
menting upon the limited possibilities 
of human existence as seen from the re- 
motely involved vantage point of a 
French restaurant. Concerning every 
attempt to gain a clear and certain view 
of despair, undistended by self-will, and 
then to build upon this firm, unyielding 
foundation, the question can always be 
raised: 

Is there any form of pride worse than that of 
a certain type of Kierkegaardianism? Has there 
ever been a more explicit Prometheanism than 
that of the philosophy of an existence despairing 
of itself? How can that “negative point” be 
the “point of contact’’ for divine revelation [or 
how can it be true and adequate knowledge of 
existence?], since its demonstration leads 
necessarily to a triumph of reason at its most 
natural and unregenerate?® 


Sin is not only the “concept” upon 
which all (philosophical) ethics ‘foun- 
ders by the aid of repentance.” Sin is also 
the concept upon which every philosophy 
of despair—unless “oriented in the direc- 
tion of the dogmatic problem of sin,” 
and sometimes even then—founders 
with the questionable aid of rebellion. 
Despair becomes the despair of a man 
despairingly reflecting upon despair. 
Within this despair-on-second-thought 
there is even greater reason for despair 
than atheistic existentialism supposes, 
while theistic existentialism finds ground 
for hope precisely at that point where 
despair is oriented in the direction of sin 


5 Karl Barth, “‘Nein!” in Natural Theology (Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Bles, 1946), p. 121. 

6 Tbid., p. 120. 

7 Kierkegaard, op. cit., p. 16. 


and the possibility of repentance and 
forgiveness. 

Of all this Kierkegaard was aware 
when, in a single sentence, he summed up 
his view of the meaning of God for 
human experience, dismissed the nine- 
teenth-century concern for the problem 
of finiteness, and prophetically described 
most of the characters of a better Sartrean 
novel: ‘Without God I am too strong for 
myself.’’® Elsewhere he writes: “The mis- 
fortune of most people is by no means 
that they are weak but that they are too 
strong—really to take notice of God.’ 
The enterprise of erecting a Stoic ethic 
on the basis of despair, which task con- 
temporary existentialism has set itself, 
cannot really be carried out in existence 
without God and the orientation of de- 
spair toward sin, repentance, salvation: 

The difficulty is, that the ethical self is 
supposed to be found immanently in the de- 
spair, so that the individual by persisting in his 
despair at last wins himself. He has indeed used 
a determination of freedom: to choose himself, 
which seems to lessen the difficulty... . But 
this avails nothing. When I despair, J use myself 
to despair, and therefore I can indeed by myself 
despair of everything; but when I do this, I 
cannot by myself come back. In this moment of 
decision it is that the individual needs divine 
assistance. .. .7° 


Erasure of the God-relationship from 
present-day existentialism entails, there- 
fore, a radical revision also in anthro- 
pology, a return, indeed, to the theme 
typical in one way or another of philo- 
sophia perennis: Is not existence vain be- 
cause man is so small a creature headed 


8 The Point of View (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1939), p. 70. 

9 Papirer X’ Aso. For this and. the preceding 
reference I am indebted to Howard A. Johnson (see 
his brief study, “(Kierkegaard and Sartre,”’ American 
Scandinavian Review, XXXV, No. 3 (autumn, 
1947), 220-25. 

t0Sgren Kierkegaard: Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1941), p. 230 (italics mine). 
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for so quick a death? In the task of rein- 
stating the problem of sin at the heart 
of existence, Kierkegaard had a stronger 
ally than he himself recognized in the 
more idealistic philosophy of Hegelian- 
ism—at least in some of its forms.” In- 
deed, before it became a logic, the phi- 
losophy of Hegel was an existentialism; 
even as logic it is a logic of movement, 
which, notably, Kierkegaard enthusi- 
astically reserves for existence as opposed 
to abstract thought. This brief critique 
of contemporary existentialism from the 
point of view of theistic existentialism 
may then conclude by calling for a re- 
examination of the relation between 
Kierkegaard and idealism. First, how- 
ever, a definition of “existential think- 
ing.” 
II 

In approaching Kierkegaard, it is fa- 
tal to leap to the “leap”—a procedure 
which has given rise to the quip that ex- 
istentialism means “Jump to the ergo 
sum.”’ Let us remember that, for Kierke- 
gaard, bounding from scratch and get- 

‘tSee Paul Ramsey, “The Idealistic View of 
Moral Evil: Josiah Royce and Bernard Bosan- 
quet,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
VI, No. 4 (June, 1946), 554-89. As an example of 
what Bosanquet called the “‘finite-infinite nature of 
man,”’ is it possible to write a more extreme de- 
scription of Mensch im Widerspruch than Hegel’s 
statement: “I am thus the relation of these two sides, 
which are not abstract determinations, as ‘finite and 
infinite.’ On the contrary, each is a totality. Each of 
the two extremes is itself ‘I,’ what relates them; and 
the holding together, the relating, is itself this which 
is at once in conflict with itself, and brings itself to 
unity in conflict. Or to put it differently, I am the 
conflict, for the conflict is just this antagonism, 
which is not any indifference of the two as different, 
but is their being bound together. I am not one of 
those taking part in the strife, but I am both the 
combatants, and am the strife itself. I am the fire 
and the water which touch each other, and am the 
contact and union of what flies apart, and this very 
contact itself is this double, essentially conflicting 
relation, as the relation of what is now separated, 
severed, and now reconciled and in unity with itself” 
(Philosophy of Religion [London: K. Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1895}, I, 64). 


ting a running start were equally irrele- 
vant to the leap. How long we take in 
coming to it is a matter of small conse- 
quence to the measure of the leap of faith 
itself. Let us therefore pause to remember 
that existential thought is existential 
thinking, not merely existential existing. 
In its most general meaning “existential 
thinking” may be defined as (1) any pro- 
cess of thinking which manages to have 
enough presence of mind to think always 
of the self as subject in vital relation to 
whatever happens to be the object of 
thought. Nothing could be more thought- 
ful or farther removed from irrational- 
ism. The opposite of existentialism is 
“the thinker who can forget in all his 
thinking also to think that he is an ex- 
isting individual,’ than which nothing 
could be more thoughtless. 

Existential thinking may also be de- 
fined in terms of (2) a relation between 
thought and action: “... This is a 
measure of a man’s disposition, of what 
he is; how far it is from what he under- 
stands to what he does; how great a dis- 
tance there is between his understanding 
and his actions.”’3 Existential think- 
ing is the same thing as becoming sober: 
“To come so close to oneself in one’s 
understanding, one’s knowing, that all 
one’s understanding becomes action.’’" 
This sort of sobriety in thought may 
equally well be looked at as reason in 
action. 

In terms of the second definition, 
Kierkegaard’s objection to speculation 


2 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 85. 
Kierkegaard always adheres to this general defini- 
tion of existential and nonexistential thinking. For 
the purposes of this paper precise consideration of 
later existentialism need not be introduced. 


"3 Sgren Kierkegaard: Works of Love (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 65. 

14Sgren Kierkegaard, For Self Examination 
and Judge for Yourselves (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944), p. 130. 
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was not that it is thoughtful but that 
so often it builds castles in which the 
thinker does not or cannot live. Thus: 

A thinker erects an immense building, a sys- 
tem which embraces the whole of existence and 
world-history, etc.—And if we contemplate 
his personal life, we discover to our astonish- 
ment this terrible and ludicrous fact, that he 
himself personally does not live in this im- 
mense high-vaulted palace, but in a barn along- 
side of it, or in a dog kennel, or at the most in 
the porter’s lodge. If one were to take the liberty 
of calling his attention to this by a single word, 
he would be offended. For he has no fear of 
being under a delusion, if only he can get the 
system completed . . . by means of a delusion.'5 


This situation is not much improved for 
a dweller in houses by the construction 
of kennels in which one insists upon 
living. True as it may be that “an exis- 
tential system is impossible’ and that 
no amount of thought can alter the pre- 
dicament of man whose life consists 
ultimately of treading water over seven- 
ty thousand—or is it only a thousand?— 
fathoms, nevertheless the entire corpus 
of Kierkegaardian writings has a struc- 
ture corresponding to the joints and 
seams to be found in experience itself, 
whose validity reason and experience 
can in large measure determine. 

Since not all existential thinking need 
involve the self in overt action, the 
first definition is the broader and more 
inclusive, as well as the more internal 
and subjective, of the two given above: 

The law for the development of the self with 
respect to knowledge, in so far as it is true that 
the self becomes itself, is this, that the in- 
creasing degree of knowledge corresponds with 
the degree of self-knowledge, that the more the 
self knows, the more it knows itself. If this does 
not occur, then the more knowledge increases, 
the more it becomes a kind of human knowing 


15 S¢ren Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1941), p. 68. 

16 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 107 ff. 


for the production of which man’s self is squan- 
dered, pretty much as men were squandered 
for the building of the Pyramids or as men were 
squandered in the Russian horn-bands to pro- 
duce one note, neither more no less.?7 


Such self-knowledge is not, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word, “‘subjective”’; 
it is relational, in that the self as subject 
and the self as object of thought are al- 
ways thought éogether; never is the ob- 
ject taken apart from the existing self. 
Kierkegaard’s objection to speculation 
was not that it is thoughtful or even that 
so often it remains inactive but, more 
basically, that so often it becomes fan- 
tastic, absent-mindedly forgetting the 
self in objective contemplation of scien- 
tific objects (such as, e.g., “the self”). 
Kierkegaard often says that what the 
simple man knows, the “simple wise 
man” merely knows he knows; but 
from this, or from his attack upon ab- 
stract thought in general, ‘“‘to draw the 
conclusion that ‘an existing individual 
who really exists does not think at all, is 
an arbitrary misunderstanding. He cer- 
tainly thinks, but he thinks everything 
in relation to himself, being infinitely 
interested in existing.’’"® 

Existential thinking, of course, dis- 
covers its limits sooner than does 
pure reason; and also something more 
than the dialectic of pure reason 
manifests that a boundary has been 
reached. At certain junctures the ex- 
isting individual must bring forth ‘‘de- 
cision”’; thought itself can never pass con- 
clusively to one or the other “either/or” 
alternative. Nevertheless, existential 
thinking points out where are located 
these alternatives for existential deci- 
sion; and freedom for decision is pro- 
tected by the quandary of thought at 
such moments. While in Kantian critical 


17 The Sickness unto Death, p. 47. 
"8 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 281. 
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philosophy reason discloses its own limi- 
tation by producing within itself antin- 
omies or the dialectic of pure reason, ex- 
istential thinking, by always remember- 
ing the self’s involvement, discovers 
its own limitation outside of itself in de- 
cisive ethical alternatives. Without such 
thoughtfulness the individual can scarce- 
ly know enough to exist existentially. Not 
only the Privatdocent but the plain man 
also has been tricked out of his proper 
existence, the latter more by newspapers 
than by Hegel. Plainly, then, one must 
think his way to the “leap,” not leap to 
it. 
III 


He who runs while he reads might ex- 
pect disagreement between Hegelian ra- 
tionalism and Kierkegaardian existen- 
tialism to be most plainly placarded with 
regard to proving the existence of God. 
Does not Kierkegaard deny the power of 
reason, and does not Hegel in extremely 
confident fashion make use of the power 
of reason to give an answer to this ques- 
tion? Swenson aptly summed up Kierke- 
gaard’s view that 


. . if God does exist, the attempt to prove it is 
an egregious bit of folly [and aesthetically an 
insult], as if one were to propose, in the pres- 
ence of another person, to prove that this 
person exists. This would be an insult, since 
it amounts to ignoring said person’s existence 
[for the avowed purpose of proving it], present 
existence being higher than all demonstration 
for it, and requiring a higher form of recogni- 
tion."9 

The only adequate expression for the exist- 
ence of God is worship, and the attempt to 
demonstrate it is consciously or unconsciously 
to ignore His existence, i.e., His presence. All 
reasoning is from existence and no reasoning is 
toward existence.?° 


9 David F. Swenson, Something about Kierke- 
gaard (Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Pub. House, 
1041), Pp. 75. 

20 [bid., p. 115. On the other hand, “the only his- 


torical factuality, which is superior to proof is 
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What, then, can the extreme rationalist, 
Hegel, have to do with Kierkegaard? 

Strange as it will seem to those who 
have accepted rather uncritically Kierke- 
gaard’s own reading of his opposition to 
“the System’’—his statement, for ex- 
ample, that “the leap is neither more 
nor less than the most decisive protest 
possible against the inverse procedure 
of the Method’”*—in his Lectures on the 
Proofs of the Existence of God,” Hegel 
finds fault with the traditional proofs 
and suggests their revision in terms of 
an acknowledgment on the part of finite 
being not unlike Kierkegaard’s “higher 
form of recognition” or “leap,” neces- 
sity for which is pointed out by existen- 
tial thinking. 

True, Hegel speaks of these proofs in 
rather grandiose fashion as “the grasp- 
ing in thought of ...the elevation of 
the soul to God... . 3 But note even 
here the distinction made between, on 
the one hand, the soul’s elevation to 
God, which is a spiritual matter not un- 
like the “worship” which Swenson speaks 
of as “the only adequate expression for 
the existence of God,” and, on the other 
hand, thought’s grasp of this fact. 

Moreover, Hegel points out that 
“mediation with self is the true and final 
relation in any... process [of finding 
unity behind the characteristics demon- 
strated separately by each proof]. And it 
will become evident that this is the 


contemporaneous existence; every determination of 
pastness requires proof” (Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, p. 39). For this reason, the “existence” 
of God in a historical moment in the past, since it 
cannot be proved, is, when proposed to faith, a 
“paradox”’; while the “existence of God” at all times 
is only “objectively uncertain.” 


21 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 96. 


22 Printed in English as the final part of Hegel’s 


Philosophy of Religion (London: K. Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1895). 


23 Ibid., III, 106. 
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formal defect in these proofs.”4 Is it pos- 
sible that behind the typical Hegelian ex- 
pression, “mediation with self,” there 
takes place a meeting of the ‘“world- 
historical thinker” with the “‘subjectiv- 
ity” or “concerned truth” of existen- 
tialism? Kierkegaard regarded Hegelian 
“mediation” as purely a speculative cate- 
gory, a litigant utterly disqualified to 
judge between itself and existence; and 
he accused “mediation” of ‘transforming 
individual human beings into speculative 
philosophy in the abstract.’ Still, 
Hegel’s logical process of “mediation” 
can equally well be regarded as trans- 
forming “‘speculative philosophy in the 
abstract” into something in which indi- 
vidual human beings are existentially in- 
volved. His judgment that the “formal 
defect” of traditional proofs for God’s 
existence is their lack of “mediation 
with self” represents his attempt always 
to think of God and the self together. 
Thus knowledge of God is not “immedi- 
ate,” for this would identify God with 
some momentary phase of human sub- 
jectivity; nor is it abstract or objective, 
for this would be an attempt to think 
God apart from the self; rather than 
these, knowledge of God is “mediate 
with self.” 

The fact that both Hegel and Kierke- 
gaard are more interested in how the fi- 
nite world or self stands in relation to 
God, than in what God is, may be seen 
by an examination of Hegel’s views on 
the cosmological or ex contingentia mundi 
argument. 

The cosmological argument is ordi- 
narily stated as if a beginning were made 
with the finite world, reason concluding 
therefrom to the existence of necessary 
being. But this, Hegel writes, is wrong: 

24 Tbid., p. 220 (italics mine). 

25 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 9°, 335- 
36. 


“The essential and formal defect in the 
cosmological proof consists in the fact 
that finite Being is not taken directly as 
the beginning and starting point, but is 
regarded as something true, something 
affirmative, with an existence of its 
own.’”° Instead of beginning with finite 
being autonomous in itself, which is al- 
ready an abstraction, begin with finite- 
ness as it really is and you will find you 
have begun with “the self-annulling 
finite.”?7 Ordinarily, the proof begins by 
stating: “This 7s a contingent world” or 
“The contingent world is.” But to as- 
cribe such being to the finite and the con- 
tingent is faulty, because the contingent 
has equally the characteristic of having 
an end and dropping away: 


If therefore we begin with the contingent, 
we must not set out from it as if it were some- 
thing which is to remain fixed in such a way 
that it continues to be in the further course of 
the argument something which has Being... . 
On the contrary, it is to be posited with its com- 
pletely determinate character, which implies 
that non-Being may quite as well be attributed 
to it, and that it consequently enters into the 
result as something which passes away. Not 
because the contingent is, but, on the contrary, 
because it is non-Being, merely phenomenal, 
because its Being is not true reality, the abso- 
lutely necessary is.” 


Shall we then say: “The finite passes 
away’? This, in its turn, is adequate as 
a starting-point for the argument ex 
contingentia mundi only if contingency 
is understood as contradicting the per- 
manent form of even this utterance it- 
self: 

Who has got the length of saying, the finite 
passes away? If the idea of Now is inserted 
between the finite and its passing away, and if 


in this way a kind of permanence is supposed to 
be given to Being—‘‘the finite passes away, 


6 Op. cit., III, 259. 
27 Tbid., p. 263. 
8 [bid., p. 285. 
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but it is now’’—then this Now itself is some- 
thing which not only passes away but has itself 
actually passed away, since it is.?9 


The nature of finitude described here 
is not unlike treading water above 
Kierkegaard’s seventy thousand fath- 
oms; and “self-annulment” on the part 
of the finite is its acknowledgment of the 
infinite in which alone it has being. “It 
is the very nature of the contingent to 
revert back to its truth and the eleva- 
tion of our spirit to God.” This ele- 
vation, essentially rooted in the nature 
of our finite minds, Hegel, of course, de- 
scribes as the elevation of ‘thinking 
Spirit,” the “pure rational element of 
the inner movement”; but he agrees with 
Kierkegaard in defending such move- 
ment against “the fault finding of under- 
standing.” 

Now it is true that, as one who be- 
lieves in revealed religion beyond the 
immanent religiousness possible of de- 
velopment within the mind itself, Kierke- 
gaard ultimately disagrees with Hegel’s 
view that the elevation of the human 
spirit to God is “‘the very nature of the 
finite.’ Kierkegaard distinguishes be- 
tween “the existence of God” and the 
“existence”? of God, by which is meant 
the existence of God in time. But “the 
existence of God’’ is itself a question for 
immanent relation to settle, one way or 
another, without benefit of revelation, 
without benefit of the “existence” of 
God. Moreover, Hegel teaches that re- 
lation to God is immanent within con- 
tingent being itself precisely in order to 
deny, in agreement with Kierkegaard, 
that reason as a spectator can argue 
in external fashion from contingent to 
necessary being. His whole argument 
“leads up not to the transition from the 
contingent to the necessary, but to the 

29 Tbid., p. 300. 3° [bid., p. 310. 

3! [bid., pp. 164, 232, 264. 
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transition which is implicitly contained 
in the contingent itself.” On the plane 
of capacities for religion native to the 
mind itself, it is difficult to see any sig- 
nificant difference between the acknowl- 
edgment of self-annulling finitude which 
Hegel believes to be the only valid form 
of the so-called “cosmological argu- 
ment,” on the one hand, and, on the 
other, what Swenson calls the “higher 
form of recognition” which properly rec- 
ognizes that God’s “present existence 
is higher than all demonstration for it.” 
Hegel’s attempt to restate and strength- 
en the cosmological proof and Kierke- 
gaard’s denial that there can be any 
such proof are a strange but real meet- 
ing of extremes. 

When Kierkegaard undertakes to 
show that belief in God comes only from 
“resolution,” he subjects the starting- 
point of ordinary cosmological reason- 
ing to the same analysis Hegel employs: 

...It is not accurate to say that the con- 
clusion of belief is an inference from effect to 
cause; I cannot sense or know immediately 
that what I sense or know is an effect, since 
for immediate apprehension it merely is. I 


believe that it is an effect, for in order to bring 
it under this category I must already make it 
doubtful with the uncertainty implicit in be- 
coming.33 


The finite is—passing away in self- 


annulment, acknowledgment of the in- 
finite, elevation of the human spirit 
toward God: for Hegel this completes 
one of the traditional arguments for 
God’s existence, which would have to 
be abandoned except for the legitimate 
understanding that the finite is consti- 
tuted by acknowledged contingency. The 
effect is—doubtful with the uncertainty 
of becoming, a doubtfulness accepted as 

32 [bid., p. 300. 

33Sgren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments 


(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
p. 69 (italics mine). 
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such by resolution, will, leap, higher 
form of recognition: on this ground 
Kierkegaard leaves aside all argument 
lest God be insulted by a discussion of 
his existence carried on in his presence. 
It is quite right for recognition, Kierke- 
gaard holds, quite wrong for argument, 
surreptitiously to entertain the thought 
that God exists whether one succeeds in 
proving it or not; this thought is itself a 
pale and unimpassioned acknowledg- 
ment of God’s reality. 

The “existence of God” is for Kierke- 
gaard objectively uncertain; God’s “ex- 
istence”’ in the historical moment, para- 
doxical. With regard to the former: 

The truth is precisely the venture which 
chooses an objective uncertainty with the pas- 
sion of the infinite. I contemplate the order of 
nature in the hope of finding God, and I see 
omnipotence and wisdom; but I also see much 
else that disturbs my mind and excites anxiety. 
The sum of al} this is an objective uncertainty. 
But it is for this very reason that the inwardness 
becomes as intense as it is, for it embraces this 
objective uncertainty with the entire passion of 
the infinite.34 


Nevertheless, we must not suppose that 
the measure of the leap is to be calculated 
objectively in terms of amount of evi- 
dence or degree of probability that may 
be attached to the conclusion. The 
“least leap” from the argument to the 
conclusion has “the characteristic of 
making the chasm infinitely wide.’”’ Be- 
lief is “equally difficult for one who abso- 
lutely cannot leap whether the chasm is 
wide or narrow... . For it is not exter- 
nally the width of the chasm which pre- 
vents the leap, but internally the dialec- 
tical passion which makes the chasm in- 
finitely wide.” > Do not these statements 
apply as well to the Hegelian movement 
of spirit by which alone acknowledged 


34 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script, p. 182. 


35 [bid., pp. 9°, 91. 


contingency begins elevation toward 
the infinite? Moreover, “it is then not 
so much that God is a postulate, as 
that the existing individual’s postulation 
of God is a necessity.”’*° With this state- 
ment Hegel’s may be compared, that 
the whole argument leads up to “the 
transition which is implicitly contained 
in the contingent itself.” 

So, then, the prover need be in no 
haste to get God’s existence demon- 
strated, and the man of faith need be in 
no hurry to begin the proof, since both 
stand in existence related to God, with- 
out recognition of which the prover could 
neither make a beginning nor leave off.3” 
The difference between Kierkegaard and 
Hegel is, if anything, that Kierkegaard 
manages always to speak from a pro- 
found recognition of the fact that he 
himself is that “finite” being spoken 
about, while Hegel seems always to 
speak as if some other than himself af- 
fords us the object lesson necessary to 
salvage the cosmological proof, as if 
someone or something else were contin- 
gent and by acknowledgment becomes 
elevated to God. Kierkegaard is always 
“‘the speaker’? who ‘‘may privately have 
a rendezvous with the Deity, who is pres- 
ent as soon as the unceriainty of all things 
is thought infinitely.’’3 

Disagreement seems greater between 
Kierkegaard and Hegel on the validity 
of the ontological argument. “The in- 
ference from essence to existence is also 
a leap,”? according to Kierkegaard: 

For if God is not really conceived as existing in 
the first part of the argument, the argument 
cannot even get started. It would then read 
about as follows: “A supreme being who does 


36 Tbid., p. 179 n. 
37 Cf. Philosophical Fragments, pp. 31, 32. 


38 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 80 
(italics mine). 


39 Tbid., p. 38 n. 
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not exist must possess all perfections, including 
that of existence; ergo, a supreme being who 
does not exist does exist.”” This would be a 
strange conclusion. ... We have in the con- 
clusion merely a deceptive form for the logical 
development of a concept, a deceptive circum- 
locution for a presupposition. Otherwise the 
argument must remain purely hypothetical. 
If a supreme being is assumed to exist, he must 
also be assumed in possession of all perfections; 
ergo, a supreme being must exist—if he exists. 
By drawing a conclusion within an hypothesis 
we can surely never make the conclusion inde- 
pendent of the hypothesis. . . . If a man begins 
upon a parenthesis which becomes so long that 
he himself forgets that it is a parenthesis, this 
does not avail to cancel its parenthetical char- 
acter. 

To speculate within a presupposition in such 
manner as finally to speculate the presupposi- 
tion as well, is precisely the same trick as think- 
ing something so evident within an hypothetical 
“if” that it has retroactive power to transform 
the hypothesis, within which it has its validity, 
into a reality.‘ 


As Kierkegaard himself notes, Hegel 
is emancipated from such childlike man- 
ner of philosophizing by his principle of 
identity of thought and being. But, as 
applied to Spirit, this is no ordinary 
pantheistic identity. Finite and infinite 
spirit each acknowledges the other, so 
that, if there is the “least leap” in pro- 
ceeding ex contingentia mundi, there is 
also at least a leap in proceeding ex es- 
sentia, from the notion. In the first in- 
stance there is ‘mediation with self” 
and “elevation”; in the second, on the 
part of the Infinite Self, there is an out- 
going of Spirit into nature and “a true 
return of the Spirit into itself’; and the 
latter distinguishes what the former 
identifies.” If Infinite thought itself 
cannot pass without movement from 
thought to being, if, indeed, its passage 
into self-identification remains dialec- 
tically also a movement of self-disen- 


4° Thid., pp. 298, 338. 4" Tbid., p. 298 n. 


Cf. Hegel, op. cit., III, 221-27. 
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tanglement, then it is difficult to see how 
finite thought, on its side, can pass from 
thought to being without the aid of reso- 
lution. 

Hegel, then, is something of an ex- 
istentialist, something of a “‘subjective,” 
and not first of all an “objective,” think- 
er. His voyage of discovery wasa phenom- 
enological examination of the nature of 
spirit or self-consciousness. In_ logic 
and in world history he sees everywhere 
a patterned movement which, it is fair 
to say, is known to be that of spirit pri- 
marily from knowledge of the nature of 
spirit in one’s self. The Hegelian start- 
ing-point is thinking about the self to- 
gether with all thought about the object. 
This is but thinly disguised in the logic, 
against which in the main Kierkegaard 
brings only a sharp tongue and weighty 
reiteration of the dictum, ‘“‘Nothing must 
then be incorporated into a logical sys- 
tem that has any relation to existence, 
that is not indifferent to existence.’ If 
philosophical thought as such adheres to 
this rule, then, of course, by definition— 
ie., by obedience to the rule—thought 
is abstractly uninterested in existence. 

The real issue between Kierkegaard 
and Hegel is not existential thinking but 
the deeper problem of “idolatry,” idol- 
atry in existing individuals and in He- 
gelian existential thinking, which will be 
discussed in the next section. This prob- 
lem already manifests itself in the rela- 
tion of thought to existence. Two 
things Kierkegaard reserves for exist- 
ence, namely, movement or “becoming” 
and decisive either/or oppositions. Pre- 
cisely because Hegel incorporates move- 
ment into thought, he nowhere in the 
movements of thought can discover any 
clear opposites; antithetical proposi- 
tions may both be true, thus movement 
eliminates the principle of contradic- 

43 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 100. 
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tion. Kierkegaard cherishes both the 
movement and the oppositions. Clearly, 
the issue is: What is the nature of move- 
ment in existence? What sort of human 
“becoming” or existence comes close to 
thought? 

IV 


More distinctively Hegelian than any 
revision of the traditional proofs is his 
view that it is, after all, the whole of phi- 
losophy which proves that Reality is spir- 
itual. Aside from being the butt of 
Kierkegaardian witticisms about the ex- 
istence of God depending on the next lec- 
ture, which may never be given, or a last 
paragraph yet to be added to the Sys- 
tem, a “proof” resting upon the entirety 
of thought also reaches a conclusion only 
by a “leap”: 

As long as I keep hold on the proof, i.e., 
continue to demonstrate, the existence does 
not come out, if for no other reason than that I 
am engaged in proving it; but when I let the 
proof go, the existence is there. But this act 
of letting go is surely also something; it is 
indeed a contribution of mine. Must not this 
also be taken into account, this little moment, 
brief as it may be—it need not be long, for it is 
aleap.44 


This holds true even if one does not 
“let go”’ the argument but continues the 
demonstration indefinitely; resolution 
is then simply simultaneous with the 
activity of demonstration. While omniv- 
orously accumulating evidence, one 
whose resolution is affirmative at the 
same time makes “‘so bold as to defy all 
objections, even those that have not yet 
been made’; and, asks Kierkegaard, 
“what is this but to presuppose that God 
exists, so that I really begin by virtue 
of confidence in him?’’4s 

A more deep-going objection which 
Kierkegaard has to Hegelianism in gen- 


44 Philosophical Fragments, pp. 33-34- 
45 [bid., p. 33. 


eral he nowhere makes explicit, yet al- 
most everywhere employs. It is that 
Hegelian spirit is spiritually ‘“‘idola- 
trous,” that, in fact, it never leaps away 
from itself but always remains at home 
with self. An exploration of the religious, 
specifically Reformation, category of 
“idolatry” perhaps throws more light 
upon the interpretation of Kierkegaard 
and Hegel than can be gained from any 
other approach. Consider the classic de- 
scription of idolatry given by Isaiah: 

A man cuts down a cedar, or takes a plane or 
an oak, or lays hold of some other tree of the 
forest, which the Lord planted and the rain 
has nourished for man to use as fuel. He takes 
part of it and warms himself, he kindles a fire 
and bakes bread; then he makes a god and 
worships it, he molds an image and prostrates 
himself before it. Half of it he burns in the 
fire, and on its embers he roasts flesh; he eats 
the roast and is satisfied; he also warms himself, 
and says, ‘“‘Ha! ha! Iam warm, I feel the glow.” 
And the rest of it he makes into a god—his 
idol!—prostrates himself before it, worships it, 
and prays to it, saying, “Save me, for thou art 
my god!’’# 


With this story in mind, an analysis of 
the inner nature and movement of idol- 
atrous spirit leads to the statement that 
idolatry is subconscious egotism. Idolatry 
is subconscious: At one and the same 
time the man in the story (1) did not 
know that the object of his worship was 
an idol and not God, else he would not 
have worshiped it; and yet (2) he did 
know it was an idol, since he had made 
it and warmed himself before the fire 
which consumed the spare wood. Idol- 
atry is egotism: The man (1) engaged 
in flight from himself, he tried to get ut- 
terly out of himself into union with his 
god; and yet (2) in fleeing from himself 
he was careful, nevertheless, to pursue 
himself, because the god into which he 
fled from himself was already identified 


4 Tsa. 44:14-17 (The Bible: An American Trans- 
lation (Chicago, III.: University of Chicago Press}). 
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with himself and his own needs. Wor- 
ship of the folk-nation or of any idea- 
tional or cultural idol illustrates the 
complex weaving-together of these ori- 
entations or movements of the spirit, 
distinguishable but inseparable in all 
idolatry. 

It is immediately evident that what 
distinguishes Kierkegaard from con- 
temporary existentialism and, at the 
same time, from Hegelian existentialism 
is his thoroughgoing rejection of all 
forms of idolatry. In The Sickness unto 
Death he expresses the two movements 
(distinguished above) as (1) “the de- 
spair at not willing to be oneself, the de- 
spair of weakness”; and (2) “the despair 
of willing despairingly to be oneself— 
defiance.” We have already seen that 
contemporary existentialism is to be 
understood as (1) despair over finitude, 
despair over man’s littleness, his limita- 
tion by necessity and death, the despair 
of unwillingness to be one’s self; and, at 
the same time, (2) the despair of willing 
despairingly to be one’s self—defiance. In 
contrast, Kierkegaard defines “faith” 
on the part of an existing individual as 
a reversal of the two movements con- 
tained in idolatry, amounting, therefore, 
to its complete exclusion: Faith is: (1) 
an infinite passion to become what we 
are, and, at the same time, (2) willing- 
ness to be nothing before God; or, more 
moderately put, faith is (1) willingness 
simply to be ourselves (2) before God. 
To use his own words, ‘Faith is: that 
the self in being itself and in willing to 
be itself is grounded transparently in 
God.”’47 

At many obvious, and many other not 
so obvious, points in the Concluding 


47 Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death, pp. 130, 
132, 216. The analysis of idolatry given above was 
partly written out by the present author in an 
article, “Natural Law and the Nature of Man,” 
Christendom, IX, No. 3 (summer, 1944), 369-81. 
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Unscientific Postscript—that superdread- 
nought sent out to combat Hegelianism 
—Kierkegaard employs the category of 
“idolatry” to sum up what he means as 
well as what he means to disavow. In 
disavowing objective on behalf of “‘sub- 
jective truth,” “ ... subjectively, re- 
flection is directed to the question 
whether the individual is related to a 
something in such a manner that his re- 
lationship is in truth a God-relation- 
ship.” An individual may “be in the 
truth even if he should happen to be thus 
related to what is not true”’: 

If one who lives in the midst of Christendom 
goes up to the house of God, the house of the 
true God, with the true conception of God in 
his knowledge, and prays, but prays in a false 
spirit; and one who lives in an idolatrous com- 
munity prays with the entire passion of the 
infinite, although his eyes rest upon the image 
of an idol: where is there most truth? The one 
prays in truth to God though he worships an 
idol; the other prays falsely to the true God, 
and hence worships in fact an idol.4® 


How is prayer “in truth” “with the en- 
tire passion of the infinite’’ to be inter- 
preted if not in terms of faith which, as 
Luther said, ‘‘makes both God and the 
idol”? How interpret prayer “in a false 
spirit” if not in terms of “idolatry” ana- 
lyzed, as in the foregoing, from the point 
of view of the subject? In a similar vein 
Kierkegaard remarks that “the very 
honorable speculative philosopher did 
not make use of all his understanding in 
an effort to understand” personally the 
forgiveness of sins, “at the same time 
when he despaired of the understand- 
ing; his despair was despair only to a cer- 
tain degree, a feigned movement; he re- 
tained a part of his understanding—for 
the explanation.’’4? 

Other instances of Kierkegaard’s use 

4 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 178, 
179-80. 

49 Tbid., p. 202. 
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of the category of idolatry may be cited. 
An effort to avoid idolatry lies at the 
root of his concern for “indirect communi- 
cation” of the God-relationship and the 
consequent dilemma: How shall a teach- 
er teach who wishes to teach that a 
teacher should have no disciples? Would 
he not “soon have applications from at 
least ten candidates, offering to preach 
this doctrine, in return merely for a free 
shave once a week’’?s° Indeed, the “leap”’ 
is precisely a radical modification of the 
orientations involved in idolatry; ‘when 
one is to leap, one must be alone about 
it,” and “all forms of instigation or im- 
pulsion” from a teacher who receives 
disciples “constitute precisely an obsta- 
cle to the making of the leap in reality.” 

Kierkegaard defines “the comic” as 
the attachment of “infinite passion... 
to a mistaken object (an approximation 
object),”’* such as the historical reliabil- 
ity of biblical text or infallible church: 


When I place an individual who is passion- 
ately and infinitely interested in his eternal 
happiness, in relation to this theory, so that he 
proposes to base his happiness upon it, he 
becomes a comic figure. He does not become 
comical because he is infinitely and passionately 
interested, this being precisely the good in him; 
but he becomes comical because the objectivity 
of the Church theory is incommensurable with 
his interest.... The individual is tragic on 
account of his passion, and comical because 
he attaches to it an approximation.s3 


At the root of both the comic and the 
tragic is the “discrepancy . . . between 
the infinite and the finite, the eternal 
and that which becomes,” which an ex- 
isting individual overlooks in idolatry 
yet remains subconsciously aware of. 
Overcoming idolatry does not eliminate 
either infinite pathos or the comic but 
maintains them in dialectic with one 


52 Tbid., p. 36. 
53 [bid., p. 42. 


5° Tbid., p. 70. 
51 [bid., pp. 92-93. 
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another, by which the “becoming”’ self 
manifests a vertical, rather than a slyly 
self-returning, relation to the eternal.*4 

Similarly, idolatry is the essence of 
Kierkegaard’s definition of ‘supersti- 
tion.” Every attempt to tie infinite pas- 
sion down to earth, to “lay hold of some- 
thing really fixed,” “let it be a word, a 
proposition, a man, a fellowship, or what- 
ever you please,” “every limit that is 
intended to keep the dialectical away” 
—the dialectic set going by reflecting 
that God is other than this—“‘is eo ipso 
superstition.” 

Nothing is more important than to 
understand that Kierkegaard’s objec- 
tion to speculation is an objection to its 
idolatry. Not only the validity of the 
text of scripture or of church tradition 
but also validity of the System can be 
established only by approximation: 

Hear first an assurance respecting my own 
humble person. I shall be as willing as the next 
person to fall down in worship before the Sys- 
tem, if only I can manage to set eyes on it. 
Hitherto I have had no success; and though I 
have young legs, I am almost weary from run- 
ning back and forth between Herod and Pilate. 
Once or twice I have been on the verge of 
bending the knee. But at the last moment, 
when I already had my handkerchief spread on 
the ground, to avoid soiling my trousers, and I 
made a trusting appeal to one of the initiated 
who stood by: “Tell me now sincerely, is it 
entirely finished; for if so I will kneel down 
before it, even at the risk of ruining a pair of 
trousers (for on account of the heavy traffic to 
and fro, the road has become quite muddy)”— 
I always receive the same answer: “‘No, it is not 
yet quite finished.” And so there was another 
postponement—of the System and of my 
homage.*® 


A “fragment of a system” is nonsense; 
like the idols in Isaiah, the products of 
thought are required to uphold a weight 
of devotion they are subconsciously 


54 [bid., pp. 81-85. 


55 [bid., pp. 35 N., 43. 36 Tbid., pp. 97-98. 
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known not to be capable of. And, like 
the man in this same story, speculative 
investigation is a “parenthesis-hound 
who leaps into a gallop whenever the 
parenthetical suggests itself,’”’5’ in which 
the self, fleeing from itself, may never- 
theless endlessly continue to pursue it- 
self and remain within the circle of 
thought already identified with self. On 
the one hand, speculation itself can have 
no absolute beginning. Even to begin 
with “immediacy,” it must begin zmmedt- 
ately, or in some other fashion which de- 
cision posits. Only a leap can begin re- 
flection. On the other hand, reflection, 
like self-worship, can be halted only by 
a leap. This is Kierkegaard’s account of 
the “bad infinite . . . infinitely tenacious 
of life; it can be vanquished only by a 
breach of continuity, a qualitative 
leap.”’* We have seen that idolatry in- 
volves flight from self and, at the same 
time, pursuit of self under guise of an 
idol. Like the former, the skeptical proc- 
ess of self-reflection and, like the latter, 
the constructive efforts of speculation to 
patch up the system in the next para- 
graph, the confidence that this can be 
done born of anxiety that it may not, 
continue until abrogated by the use of 
thought in the service of another sort of 
spiritual existence.‘? 

Leaving aside the question of whether 
this description is true of the spirit of 
philosophy generally, it is assuredly an 
accurate account of Hegelian spirit. The 
view that spirit always and necessarily 
follows the pattern of going out of itself 
into some other, which, however, is not 
truly other but really identical with self, 
so that spirit always remains at home, is 
in every detail idolatrous existence. The 
issue between Hegel and Kierkegaard is 


57 [bid., p. 30. 


59 Cf. ibid., pp. 101-5, 299-302. 


58 Tbid., p. 302. 


cleanly drawn only when idealism is 
understood as a form of existentialism in 
which idolatrous “becoming” triumphs. 
This is true even of Hegel’s view of God 
and the nature of Divine Love. It mat- 
ters not that in his youth Hegel made 
more use of the word “love” and only 
later supplanted it by a more abstract 
analysis of the movement of spirit. Shall 
we say, “God is love, i.e., He represents 
the distinction [between two beings], and 
the nullity of this distinction which is 
not to be taken seriously, and which is 
therefore posited as something abol- 
ished”? Or shall we say, more “‘spiritual- 
ly,” “God beholds Himself in what is 
differentiated; and when in His other He 
is united merely with Himself, He is 
there with no other but Himself, He is 
in close union only with Himself, He be- 
holds Himself in His Other’’?® In either 
case, Love or Spirit has the same spirit. 
Not since Aristotle’s ‘“‘contemplation of 
contemplation” has such narcissism been 
set forward as a metaphysical principle 
and as the nature of divine love. In fact, 
the main differences between Hegelian 
spirit and Being eternally contemplating 
itself arise from the complexities intro- 
duced when egotism maintains itself in 
the guise of idolatry. 

Hegelianism is the last, if not the only, 
great school of philosophical theology 
concerned to formulate a Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Yet Hegel says noth- 
ing about the trinitarian nature of World 
Spirit which might not have been uttered 
B.c. His account actually arises—existen- 
tialism par excellence!—from the trini- 
tarian nature of idolatrous human spirit. 
Not only the Promethean despair of con- 
temporary existentialism but Hegelian 
spirit as well represents “the triumph of 
reason at its most natural and unregen- 
erate.” 

6 Hegel, op. cit., IIL, 11, 18. 
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In theology Kierkegaard attempted to 
restore decisiveness to the Moment of 
incarnation when God, although infinite- 
ly qualitatively distinguished from man, 
out of his self-emptying love became 
man, going out to one totally other 
than himself. Love defined in terms of 
this prototype will be infinitely qualita- 
tively different from love patterned an- 
thropologically after idolatrous spirit. 
From this flows the decisive difference 
between an idealistic and a Kierke- 
gaardian theory of ethics. 


V 


The foregoing contrast between 
Kierkegaard and Hegel may be focused 
more sharply by an examination of the 
contention of both theistic and idealis- 
tic existentialism that it alone gives a 
definitive account of ethical obligation. 
A Christian, a Kierkegaardian, ethic is 
an ethic of the “leap’”—the leap of faith 
acknowledging the “existence” of God 
and the leap by which alone Christian 
love gives the name of “duty” to the 
claims of neighbor. Idealistic ethic is an 
ethic of self-realization in which there 
is no leap; justifiable self-sacrifice re- 
mains at home with “the other I,” the 
social self; and all becoming is essentially 
an idolatrous pursuit of the “good.” In 
the realm of ethics and theory of society, 
the difference is plain between existence 
“before” God and “for’’ another, an ex- 
istence “before’’ an idol and “for” self. 

The ethics of ‘‘existence before God” 
has concern, first of all, for what is 
“right” rather than for what is “good.” 
In the perspective of his relation to God, 
an individual knows that what is re- 
quired of him is obedience and “humil- 
ity before God, loving men in the feeling 
that God does not need him.’ Theistic 
existentialism effects a “leap” which 

« Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 233. 


carries a man beyond enlightened self- 
ishness, beyond the idolatrous pursuit 
of some common good; a leap which 
breaks entirely through the circle of self 
and sets the agent fully on the side of an 
Other person, where he discovers “the 
neighbor” and “seeks the other’s own’’;” 
a leap which is so self-effacing that one 
manages ‘“‘to give so that the gift looks as 
if the gift were the recipient’s own pos- 
session.’3 A radical shift from the “I” 
or “the other I” to “the first you” hav- 
ing been accomplished, concern for the 
“good” only then begins; the leap’s basic 
requirement is obedience to the “right.” 

In the Old Testament—earliest prod- 
uct of an existentialist theism—pro- 
phetic morality reveals its discovery of 
“the neighbor” in the conception of 
“justice” or “righteousness.” This bibli- 
cal norm of sound ethical conduct tends 
to leave behind all prudential reference 
to enlightened self-interest, all reference 
also to mutual participation in the com- 
mon good; it “shows a persistent tend- 
ency to topple over into benevolence, 
and easily to have a special reference to 
those who stand in dire need of a Help- 
er.’°4 Righteousness requires that the 
sojourner be cared for, even as God 
cared for Israel during the days of her 
sojourning in Egypt. Thus, “justice” or 
“righteousness” is neither “corrective”’ 
nor ‘distributive,’ as in the Greek view, 
but “redemptive,” with special bias in 
favor of the helpless. 

Kierkegaard, commenting in _ his 
Works of Love with penetrating insight 
into the meaning of New Testament pas- 
sages, has given the most profound state- 
ment of theistic ethics since Luther’s 
Treatise on Christian Liberty. He con- 


62 Works of Love, p. 218. 63 Jbid., p. 22. 


64 Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the 
Old Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946), p. 97. 
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trasts Christian love, which is love 
grounded on a leap to the neighbor’s 
side, with all forms of “preferential” 
love: 

Whether we are speaking about the first I 
[of selfishness] or about the other I [of romantic 
love or friendship], we do not thereby come a 
step nearer to the neighbor; for the neighbor 
is the first you. In its strictest sense selfishness 
at bottom loves the other I, for the other I is 
himself... . And as selfishness in the strictest 
sense has been described as self-worship, so 
earthly love and friendship (as the poet under- 
stands them, and on his understanding this love 
stands or falls) are idolatry. . . . In earthly love 
and friendship partiality is the middle term. 
In love to the neighbor, God is the middle 
term.§s 


It is not surprising that these forms of 
preferential love often appear to give 
more of the self to the beloved or to the 
friend than love for neighbor defines 
as essentially right. As manifestations of 
idolatry, ‘“‘the love they praise is secret- 
ly self-love, and that explains its in- 
toxicated expression: about loving an- 
other man better than one’s self.” Idol- 
atry is manifested in another way, in 
the despairing flight of self from self; 
“even when it is happy,” immediate love 
“loves with the energy of despair—loves 
another man ‘better than himself, bet- 
ter than God.’ Despair consists in laying 
hold on an individual with infinite pas- 
sion; for unless one is desperate, one can 
lay hold only on the eternal with infinite 
passion. ””°7 

On the other hand, this “as thyself” 
required of one whose existence is “be- 
fore God”’ ought not to be understood as 
if the individual remains somewhat on 
this side of the chasm separating him 
from his neighbor or as if he merely di- 
vides the ground between them. The 
‘neighbor’ is a category which in its 


6s Works of Love, p. 48. 


6 Jbid., p. 16. 67 Jbid., p. 34. 


offensiveness is as perilous to self-love 
as possible.’’*® Neighbor-love, of course, 
contains the presupposition that every 
man loves himself; Christianity does not 
begin without this presupposition; but 
this is by no means a flattering assump- 
tion. To the contrary, the commandment 
has as “‘its intention to strip us of our 
selfishness,” to open“‘the lock of self-love 
as with a picklock.” “Certainly no wres- 
tler can get so tight a clinch upon his op- 
ponent as that with which this command- 
ment embraces the selfishness which can- 
not stir from its place.” In sum, a leap 
is required. 

Critics of this view often write as if 
only self-love or love for some mutual 
good could possibly be “enlightened.” 
Thus, H. J. Paton says: 


The flabbiness of much that passes for mod- 
ern thought is never shown more clearly than 
in an attempt to identify goodness with al- 
truism. The very word “‘altruism”’ is an offence. 
To satisfy the whim of a second or other is in 
no way better than to satisfy the whim of my- 
self. I satisfy the whim of another only because 
I myself have a whim to do so, and altruism 
is merely a particular case of egotism. It may 
be either good or bad, and to identify it with 
morality is simply ludicrous. If Joseph had 
acceded to the desires of Potiphar’s wife, his 
action would have been altruistic, but it would 
not therefore have been moral. Nor does an 
action become moral, because we satisfy the 
whim of many or even of a whole nation, as 
for example when Pilate freed Barabbas and 
condemned Christ. A good act satisfies, not the 
whims of others, but rather their will so far 
as it is good. That is to say it satisfies them, 
not as mere others or mere individuals or even 
as a mob, which is just a conglomeration of 
mere individuals, but as members of a good so- 
ciety and organs of a coherent cooperation. 
An act is not good because it satisfies others 
than myself, but because it satisfies a social 
will which is manifested not only in others but 
equally in myself.7 


68 Tbid., p. 18. 69 Tbid., p. 15. 
7° The Good Will (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927), P. 310. 
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As has already been pointed out, the 
ethics of theistic existentialism begins to 
be interested in “‘the good” when “right” 
relation to neighbor has been established 
by a leap; it then has need to become as 
enlightened as possible about what is 
truly good—for the neighbor. 

“Enlightened selfishness” defines du- 
ties to others in terms of duty to self. 
Mutal love adjusts the “claims and 
counterclaims” of individuals, their du- 
ties and rights, in terms of an enlightened 
pursuit of some common good. In con- 
trast to both, “enlightened wnselfish- 
ness” defines duties to the self vocation- 
ally in terms of duty to others. In this 
way neighbor-love corrects “a man’s 
selfishly loving himself” and, at the same 
time, overcomes ‘“‘the fact that he self- 
ishly does not wish to love himself in the 
right way.”’”? While the will to be one’s 
self does not contest the ground with 
neighbor-love, nevertheless an individ- 
ual existing “before” God and “for” an- 
other has abundant reason to be ‘‘will- 
ing” to be himself and to develop his own 
capacities to their maximum. After the 
leap to the neighbor’s side has been ef- 
fected, there may be (indeed, there must 
be) a derivation of duties to one’s self. 
As Kierkegaard writes: 

When the “as thyself” of the commandment 
has taken from you the selfishness which Chris- 
tianity, sad to say, must presuppose as existing 
in every human being, then you have rightly 
learned to love yourself. Hence the law is: ‘“You 
shall love yourself as you love your neighbor 
when you love him as yourself.”” Whoever has 


some knowledge of men will certainly admit 
that as he has often wished to be able to in- 
fluence men to give up their self-love, so he has 
also often wished that it were possible to teach 
them to love themselves.7? 


The Chinese hold human life in low es- 
teem, one observer has written, because 
of a deficiency of vocational self-love 


1 Works of Love, p. 20. 12 Tbid., p. 10. 


rather than a breakdown of Confucian 
humanism. “In being careless of us,” 
their allies on the field of battle, “they 
love us just as they love themselves. 
They strike us as not loving us enough, 
because they love themselves too lit- 
tle.”’73 

Self-realization ethics seeks to dis- 
tinguish between reasonable and rash 
self-sacrifice. The need for such a dis- 
tinction, of course, is obvious. But must 
it be presumed that self-denial is reason- 
able only as a form of self-realization? 
That only a “selfish system”’ or an ideal- 
istic system of self-realization ethics can 
make this distinction? A neighbor-cen- 
tered ethic need be no less enlightened 
than a value-centered ethic. To deter- 
mine from the point of view of ‘“‘sharable 
goods” just when and in what manner 
one’s own life should be preserved or 
sacrificed is no less difficult than to de- 
cide the same from the viewpoint of the 
multiple needs of the neighbor and pri- 
orities that exist among these claims. 
Indeed, is not constant and clearheaded 
criticism of self-complacency more likely 
where partiality has been dethroned by 
the leap? A young American, as he out- 
stripped hobbling, heavily laden, and 
famished refugees trekking out of Burma, 
fell to thinking of St. Francis and my lost 


saints. Perhaps God’s Troubadour would have 
flung his share of food and strength sufficient 
to carry only himself across the mountains into 
a pool of food and strength whose other con- 
tributors were so wretchedly poor that the 
whole would be meager—meager. Perhaps such 
a sharing would provide only a moment’s 
betterment. But there was always the possibility 
that his little would multiply with his courage 
and hope until it was swollen enough to get 
both him and his brethren across. I have de- 
cided that the gamble asks too much of hope, 
pays too little heed to the realities of bread and 
distance. One should save his life for a better 


73 Paul Geren, Burma Diary (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943), p. 21. 
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accounting even if it means only a more 


promising opportunity for sacrifice. Almost 
certainly this is right. But St. Francis walks at 


my side to trouble me.74 


It is a fatuous assumption that a person 


cannot perform an enlightened action 
without abandoning his position of ex- 
isting “before” God and “‘for” the neigh- 
bor. 

The ethics of idealism differs radically 
from the foregoing. Rousseau’s notion 
of an “association...in which each, 
while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself alone, and remain as free as 
before’’’> runs like a thread of Theseus 
throughout all the labyrinthine expres- 
sions of modern idealistic ethics. The 
claim has even been made that in thus 
avoiding “authoritarianism,” in thus re- 
lating the individual only to himself as 
lawgiver, idealism has given the only 
adequate account of the meaning of obli- 
gation. Yet from the point of view of 
religious existence, the primary concern 
of idealism to identify the self with a 
larger common good, supposed because 
of this identity to be the source of obliga- 
tion, cultivates idolatry, invites a subtle 
continuation of self-interest. 

Indeed, the double subjective orien- 
tation of idolatry appears in Rousseau: 
(r) self-alienating flight of self away 
from self takes form as “‘the total alien- 
ation of each associate, together with all 
his rights, to the whole community,” and 
yet (2) the ulterior relation of the self is 
still only to itself: “each man, in giving 
himself to all, gives himself to nobody.’’”* 
“The voice of the people is, in fact, the 
voice of God”; the voice of God is, in 
fact, the voice of self. 

The idealistic view of the finite-infinite 

74 Tbid., p. 37. 


78 The Social Contract, Book I, chap. vi (“Every- 
man” ed.), p. 14 (italics mine). 


76 Tbid., p. 15 (italics mine). 
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nature of man and of the world to which 
he is internally related—developed by 
Hegel and, somewhat more explicitly, 
by Bosanquet—permits emphasis to be 
placed, first, on the vast “difference” 
between finite and infinite (as in the at 
titude of the man who cried ‘out: 
image, “Save me, for thou art myCm, 
and then on the “identity” of finite: 
infinite (as the man in Isaiah was careft 
to remember, since his own hands had 
made the idol and the wood had already | 
satisfied him with warmth and aided him | 
in preparing food). The logical principle 
of “identity in difference” epitomizes the 
dual structure of idolatrous spirit, spirit 
which will not let go of self or go over to 
the side of another who is truly different 
from self, 

Stress first on difference, then on iden- 
tity, which by design the doctrine of the 
finite-infinite nature of man makes pos- 
sible, is particularly evident in idealistic | 
social philosophy. This was Bosanquet’s 
solution of the “paradox” of ethical and 
political obligation.”” For oblige tion’ *o 


. be meaningful, it must come strom a 


source other than man as he is; and yet 
for obligation ‘to be: justly imposed its 
source must be none other than man/hin- 
self, so that he “‘obey:-himself alone,” | 
‘remain as free as before,” “give himself 
to nobody.” In order to provide a signii- 
icant account of obligation, idealistic 
social philosophy speaks of man’s obli- 
gation to respond to a general will set 
over against his own; then, when the 
question is the justification of political 
coercion, it speaks of man’s free identity 
with the general will. The radical nature 
of the requirement that a man obey the 
general will depends upon the “differ- 


ence” between this and his actual, mo- 


77 Bernard Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory 
of the State (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1930), 


chap. iii. 
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mentary will; rightful obligation to obey 
the general will, however, arises only 
from its “identity” with the “real” in- 
dividual will. Thus, in order to avoid 
authoritarianism and at the same time 
to secure that political obligation may 
gercive and require the radical trans- 
.»yDdration of the individual “‘wie er geht 
awd steht,” Bosanquet maintains that 
ithe genera) will which compels and obli- 
gates is really the will of the finite self. 
The general will compels because the 
finite will is “‘different’’; it obliges be- 


, cause the finite will is the same as it- 


self; it both compels and obliges because 
both general and finite wills are finite- 
infinite. Idealistic social theory in general 
treats the individual first as finite, ap- 
pealing to the difference between him 
and the standard for him in order to 
render the confronting obligation signif- 
icant and imperative; then, in order to 
justify his coercion, stress is shifted to 
an individual’s real identity with the 
general will, with the infinite side of 
'finitesinfinite self. ““No one would bother 
- wien source of obligation not signifi- 


‘cantly different from’ self; yet no one 


‘should be willing to conform to an obli- 


«gation which isnot a projected shadow of 


" self’—so redsoned the man in Isaiah, 


chapter 44. 

The foregoing analysis entails no 
wholesale indictment of idealistic ethics. 
“Objective generality” or “generality 
of application” remains a norm for 
proximate political obligation and a bul- 
wark against tyranny exposition of 
which has improved very little since 
Rousseau. The flaw, the idolatrous flaw, 
lies in. the connection between this and 
“subjective generality.” Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative remains a defensible 
account of obligation. The flaw, the idol- 
atrous flaw, of idealism manifests itself 


in the view that the phenomenal self is 
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obligated only to the noumenal self, that 
man himself is a universal lawgiver, 
that, at most, duties are to be performed 
as if they were duties to God. The va- 
lidity of the general will as a norm for law 
and for political “consent” by no means 
depends upon either metaphysical iden- 
tity with individual wills (Bosanquet) or 
the act of consent itself (Rousseau); 
consent is itself needed only to insure 
the probable promulgation of laws hav- 
ing maximum objective generality.”* No 
better illustration can be found of the 
idolatrous nature of that spiritual “be- 
coming” to which idealistic existential 
thinking draws near than the justifica- 
tion of the good given by the idealistic 
theory of society. 

From the point of view of existence 
“before’ God and “for” another, other 
ways of justifying the good also with- 
hold too much of the self from decisive 
involvement, The doctrine of the imago 
Dei, for example—apparently a theistic, 
existentialist, but actually often a spec- 
ulative, viewpvint—tends to draw the 
individual away from existence within 
his relation to God, where properly his 
obedience alone reflects the image of 
God, and to place him in primary rela- 
tion to himself qua existing before God. 
With a view toward justifying the per- 
formance of greater duties to- neighbor 
than enlightened self-interest easily in- 
cludes, doctrines of the imago Dei inher- 
ent in all men usually succeed in justify- 
ing greater concessions to the self chan, 
after the leap to the neighbor’s side, en- 
lightened unselfishness permits, Thus 
every attempt to narrow theoretically 
the distance between self and neighbor 
in terms of an appeal to self-interest, or 
to something in the nature or “sub- 


78 See Paul Ramsey, “The Theory of Democracy: 
Idealistic or Christian?” Ethics, LVI, No. 4 (July, 


1946), 251-06. 
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stantial form” of both parties, succeeds 
only in not being driven to the neigh- 
bor’s side. And, in this matter as with 
the existence of God, the “least leap” 
is infinitely wide. 

According to Kierkegaard, then, the 
image of God does not exist in man as 
possible basis of claims for self; man 
only exists in the image of God whenever 
he consents “‘to be nothing through the 
act of worship.” Man is spirit, spirit is 
man’s “invisible glory,” and “‘the fact of 
being able in truth to worship, is the 
superiority of the invisible glory above 
all creation.” But the imago Dei 


is in truth only within the infinite difference, and 
therefore the act of worshipping is the resem- 
blance with God, as it is the superiority over all 
creation. Man and God do not resemble each 
other directly, but conversely: only when God has 
infinitely become the eternal and omnipresent 
object of worship, and man alwaysa worshipper, 
do they resemble one another.79 


79 The Gospel of Suffering and The Lilies of the 
Field (Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Pub. House, 
1948), pp. 211, 212 (italics mine). 


Such existence “before” God is the same 
thing as existence “for” another; there- 
fore it may be said with equal appropri- 
ateness that “we can resemble God only 
in loving.’’*® How, then, can resemblance 
to God be made the ground of love for 
self? 

The human ethical situation in respect 
to the value of “spirit” is precisely that 
of the lily: 

God takes pleasure in arraying the lily in a 
garb more glorious than that of Solomon; but 


if there could be any thought of an understand- 
ing here, would it not be a sorry delusion of the 


lily’s, if when it looked upon its fine raiment it 
thought that it was on account of the raiment 


that God loved it? 


The creature has no metaphysical busi- 
ness turning this situation into a claim 
upon God’s or his neighbor’s love for 
him, or a way of first justifying his own 
love for neighbor. 


80 Works of Love, p. §2. 
8 Philosophical Fragments, p. 23. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS IN RECENT 
CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 


AMOS N. WILDER* 


ISTORICAL study has been a great 
H deal more confident that it could 

identify the chief features of 
Jesus’ message and teaching than about 
its ability to establish the facts of his 
career. Even the skepticism induced by 
form criticism and tradition criticism 
has not prevented leading scholars from 
a considerable amount of agreement 
upon a sizable body of his utterance, 
though there are many differences of 
judgment with regard to particular say- 
ings and much uncertainty as to their 
original form. This large consensus holds 
in what concerns Jesus’ central procla- 
mation and teaching as to the kingdom of 
God, understood in imminent and tran- 
scendental terms. 

But two points here are worthy of 
note. On the one hand, the meaning of 
this announcement and of the religious 
conceptions related to it having to do 
with time and history has led to the 
most contradictory views in_ biblical 
theology and interpretation. These dif- 
ferences begin at the level of historical 
interpretation but multiply themselves 
when attempts are made to define the 
relevance of these conceptions for men of 


* Mr. Wilder has been professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation in the Federated Theological 
Faculty and the Chicago Theological Seminary since 
1943. He is a member of the Editorial Board of this 
Journal and has served as its editor. Acknowledg- 
ments are due to Harper and Brothers for permis- 
sion to print this article, which is to be published as 
a supplementary chapter to the second edition of 
Mr. Wilder’s Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching 
of Jesus (1939). Mr. Wilder’s recent lectures at 
Butler University school of religion on “New Testa- 
ment Faith and Its Relevance Today” have been 
published in the Shane Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2 
(April, 1948). 


today. Furthermore, the agreed conclu- 
sions of scholarship as to Jesus’ teaching 
in this area have not generally penetrat- 
ed into practical theology and preaching; 
indeed, one can say that they have been 
resisted there. This is serious because 
these conclusions have to do with the 
core of Jesus’ message. The present arti- 
cle will not concern itself with this last 
point directly but will review the recent 
discussion of the eschatology of Jesus, 
especially in connection with the larger 
questions that have been raised bearing 
on its enduring meaning. 

The student who desires to orient him- 
self to the eschatological question in its 
various bearings throughout the last 
half-century or more should if possible 
acquaint himself with F. Holmstrém’s 
Das eschatologische Denken der Gegen- 
wart.’ Holmstré6m summarizes the move- 
ment of scholarship in this field from the 
first notable work of Johannes Weiss in 
1892 on. But the particular value of this 
book lies in his account of the changing 
theological and philosophical context as 
it affected the conclusions of biblical 
scholarship and biblical theology in this 
area and in his account of the influence 
of the eschatological interpretation of the 
New Testament. The German edition 
was published in 1936 and brings the dis- 
cussion down to that time. 

Holmstrém’s work is divided into 
three parts. The first part is devoted to 
the period still ruled by the orthodox his- 

' (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1936), a translation 


and revision of Det Eskatologiska Motivet I Nutida 
Teologt (Stockholm: Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 


1933). 
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torical approach of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (“Die zeitgeschichtliche Epoche’’). 
This is the period up through the work of 
Weiss and Schweitzer when the basic pre- 
suppositions were those of idealism and 
value philosophy. It was this setting that 
occasioned Harnack’s interpretation of 
the kingdom concept of Jesus in terms of 
inward experience of the individual and 
timeless values and his discarding of the 
eschatological element as merely a shell 
or husk. Even Schweitzer, whose work 
rested on similar rationalist and Hegelian 
assumptions, looked on this element 
which he made determinative in Jesus’ 
teaching as a contemporary mythical 
vehicle whose significance ended with 
the cross and which had no continuing 
normative value.2? From what appeared 
to him to be the bankruptcy of the quest 
for the historical Jesus, Schweitzer took 
refuge in an ethical mysticism which has 
its links with the timeless values of his 
predecessors and even with the timeless 
eschatology of the crisis theology. 

The second period is marked, above 
all, by the work of Kar] Barth and is de- 
scribed as “unhistorical” (“Die unge- 
schichtliche Epoche”). The kingdom is 
lifted above time, and the future disap- 
pears in favor of the eternal or recurrent 
Now. A sharp dualism between God and 
the world, between the absolute and the 
contingent, influences exegesis. This out- 
look stamped itself in different ways 
upon Bultmann’s Jesus (in English, 
Jesus the Word), Dibelius’ Geschichtliche 
und tibergeschichtliche Religion im Christ- 
entum, and Lohmeyer’s commentary on 
the Book of Revelation, all three of which 
came out in 1925 or 1926. The eschato- 
logical element in Jesus’ teaching was 
fully acknowledged but was construed in 


2 Cf. Holmstrém, op. cit., pp. 92-99; C. C. Mc- 
Cown, The Search for the Real Jesus (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1940), pp. 251-53. 


terms of timelessness or the absolute, and 
the real future of the kingdom and the 
judgment were dissolved into a present 
or existential reality. The negative tend- 
ency of much form criticism contributed 
to this emphasis. Holmstrém also invokes 
the influence of cultural conditions and 
the impact of the first World War. 
The timeless categories of this movement 
are also significantly related to the time- 
less value philosophy of the preceding 
period to which they were at least un- 
consciously indebted, though the rela- 
tion to phenomenological and existential 
philosophy was more immediate. 

On the title-page of his third part 
Holmstrém cites the following passage 
from H.-D. Wendland’s work on the 
eschatology of the gospels published in 
1931: 

Any theology which minimizes the element 
of the future and the end-time in the concept of 
eschatology departs from the outlook of faith of 
the New Testament. ... The double meaning 
of the concept “eschatological,” according to 
which eternity and the future end are main- 
tained together, must therefore be insisted upon 
both in New Testament theology and in dog- 
matics.3 


This third period is described as one in 
which there is a tendency toward a syn- 
thesis on the basis of a view of history in 
terms of revelation. In this period, his- 
tory and the future are assigned con- 
crete significance as in the first period, 
but the meaning of historyis sought in the 
divine revelation recorded in the Bible 
rather than in immanent values. At the 
time at which he brought his work to a 
close, Holmstrém was obliged to recog- 
nize that no resolution of the theological 
problem had been reached. Various criti- 
cisms showed that the dialectical ap- 
proach had been found unsatisfactory. 

3H.-D. Wendland, Die Eschatologie des Reiches 
Gottes bei Jesus (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931), pp. 
253-55- 
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This author assigns the inconclusive 
character of the debate to the fact that 
systematic theology had not set its own 
house in order. Its presuppositions were 
still too much determined by secularized 
nineteenth-century categories.‘ 

The situation has not greatly changed 
since the middle of the last decade (1936) 
when Holmstrém’s treatment ends. The 
suprahistorical viewpoint has continued 
to inspire both historical exegesis and 
general interpretation up to the present 
in many quarters, as, for example, in 
Bultmann’s later work. Moreover, 
Schweitzer’s analysis of Jesus’ teaching 
has had a striking restatement in an im- 
portant volume, Martin Werner’s Die 
Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas,$ pub- 
lished in 1941. Werner insists on the 
strictly futuristic character of the com- 
ing of the kingdom as proclaimed by 
Jesus, ruling out any present or realized 
aspects. He goes the whole way with 
Schweitzer in accepting the mission 
charge in the tenth chapter of Matthew 
as a discourse of Jesus genuine in all es- 
sentials. With this view of the original 
message which he supports by a review of 
the often debated sayings, he elaborates 
a new approach to the history of doc- 
trine in the New Testament and the 
early church to set over against the or- 
ganizing principle of Harnack’s History 
of Dogma. 

On the whole, however, the situation 
has somewhat clarified itself. The point 
of view toward the kingdom of God in 
exegesis and theology which Holmstrém 
characterizes as the “‘nonhistorical” has 
been subjected to such effective criticism 
that its representatives, at least in the 
field of New Testament scholarship, have 


4 McCown’s Search for the Real Jesus provides a 
valuable parallel treatment to Holmstrém in many 
particulars and carries the story on down to 1940 
(see below). 

5 Bern and Leipzig: Paul Haupt. 


given ground. This shift is evident in the 
contrast between the earlier and later 
works of Lohmeyer and Dibelius as well 
as in the case of Paul Althaus, to the 
successive editions of whose Die leizten 
Dinge Holmstrém calls special attention. 
In the case of Bultmann it is worthy of 
note that he has been pushed to a radical 
and thoroughgoing attempt to justify 
the existential view of the eschatology of 
Jesus as it appeared in his Jesus (1929) 
and in his studies in Glauben und Ver- 
stehen (1933). In his volume Offenbarung 
und Heilsgeschehen (1941) he includes 
the eschatological elements in his char- 
acterization of almost everything in the 
primitive message as mythological, pre- 
scientific, and untenable today. He thus 
buttresses his older position that the 
teleological element in the message of the 
kingdom is to be denied and finds the 
Gospel of John most faithful to the in- 
tention of Jesus. He thus also accommo- 
dates his interpretation of the gospel to 
an existentialist view of man and the 
world closely akin in many respects to 
that of Heidegger.® 

On the other hand, we find little evi- 
dence that an interpretation which sets 
aside or minimizes Jesus’ expectation of 
a transcendental and imminent kingdom 
has much support today. The best recent 
canvass of the whole question from the 
point of view of historical-critical exege- 
sis is probably that of W. G. Kiimmel’s 
Verheissung und Erfiillung: Untersuch- 
ungen zur eschatologischen Verkiindigung 
Jesu.’ Kiimmel, indeed, agrees that 


6 See discussion by R. Prenter, ‘““Mythe et Evan- 
gile,”’ Revue de théologie et de philosophie, XXXV 
(1947), 49-67; and O. Cullmann, Christus und die 
Zeit (Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1946), pp. 25, 
26. 

7 Basel: Verlag von Heinrich Majer, 1945. See 
also, by the same author, “Die Eschatologie der 
Evangelien,” Theologische Blitter, XV (1936), 225- 
41. 
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Jesus showed no concern for apocalyptic 
speculation, lore, and cosmology. Jesus 
preached an eschatological message, not 
apocalyptic wisdom. But Kiimmel is per- 
fectly forthright in concluding that Jesus 
announced the coming of the Son of Man 
from heaven to judgment in his own gen- 
eration and meant it and was found in 
error. This scholar takes the now pre- 
vailing view that Jesus taught both the 
present and the future aspects of the 
kingdom. The present aspect is to the fu- 
ture as the grain of mustard seed is to 
the tree. Similar able presentations are 
found in Jean Héring’s Le Royaume de 
Dieu et sa venue and in Oscar Cullmann’s 
Christus und die Zeit, which, however, 
has wider interests. This volume insists 
on the naive and concrete sense of time 
and history which Jesus and the first 
Christians shared with the men of the 
Old Testament. The Greek conception of 
eternity as timelessness or simultaneity is 
not found in the Bible even in the Fourth 
Gospel. Cullmann is only one of a num- 
ber of writers like Ethelbert Stauffer® 
whose approach to the teaching of Jesus 
is in the framework of Heilsgeschichte and 
for whom therefore a reading of it in 
terms of a timeless decision is a forfeiting 
of the biblical point of view and open to 
the charge of Gnosticism. 

Scholars in this country like F. C. 
Grant and C. C. McCown have been 
keenly aware of the dangers of nonhis- 
torical and transcendental interpreta- 
tions of the idea of the kingdom, espe- 
cially perhaps as it was thrown into 
prominence in English in the Oxford 
Conference volume, The Kingdom of 
God and History (1938). The earlier and 
continuing interest of both men in the 
social gospel and their full initiation in 
the social-historical study of religion 


8 Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Geneva: 
Ecumenical Council of Churches, 1945). 


(compare here the work of Shailer Math- 
ews and S. J. Case) predisposed them to 
an important testimony and contribu- 
tion. In different ways they have insisted 
on the relevance of Jesus’ outlook, along 
with that of the Hebrew prophets, to 
man’s social realities. In his Gospel of the 


' Kingdom! Dr. Grant delimits sharply the 


original apocalyptic element in Jesus’ 
teaching, denies the dualistic character 
of his eschatology, and relates his out- 
look to the theocratic universalism of the 
best of the Old Testament. There is here 
an abundance of relevant observation 
and consideration, but the case for the 
this-worldly concern of Jesus fails of full 
demonstration. 

Dr. McCown, on the other hand, ac- 
cepts the full implication of Jesus’ Son 
of Man apocalyptic’? and finds in it a 
special case of the social revolutionary 
ideals of the Near East dating from an- 
cient times, one having surpassing sig- 
nificance for cultural history and the so- 
cial hope. The author’s polemic is di- 
rected not at apocalyptic versions of 
Jesus’ utterance but at theologizing in- 
terpretations of it which divest it of so- 
cial relevance." Like Holmstrém, Hé- 
ring, Kiimmel, Cullmann, and others, 
Dr. McCown recognizes the teleological 
future import of the gospel of the king- 
dom. But his view is distinctive in pro- 
posing to relate that future aspect di- 
rectly to cultural evolution. He protests 
that the process of history need not be 
accounted valueless even though man’s 
aspirations or God’s purpose cannot be 
wholly realized there. 

9 New York: Macmillan Co., 1940; see also his 
article, ‘Ethics and Eschatology in the Teaching of 
Jesus,” Journal of Religion, XXII (1942), 359-70. 

10 Cf. “Jesus, Son of Man: A Survey of Recent 
Discussion,” Journal of Religion, XXVIII, No. 1 
(January, 1948), 1-12. 

11 “Tn History or beyond History,” Harvard The- 
ological Review, XX XVIII, No. 3 (July, 1945), 151- 
75; and see his The Search for the Real Jesus. 
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In any case he is convinced that a 
great deal of the exploration of these 
questions is done in a dogmatic isolation 
from relevant sciences. All the sciences of 
man have a contribution to make to these 
large questions of human destiny and 
can also illuminate the study of Chris- 
tian origins and of the meaning of es- 
chatology in particular. We have here a 
most important corrective of the some- 
what compartmentalized and rigid char- 
acter of much biblical study even at its 
best. The larger historical perspectives 
with which Rudolf Otto and McCown 
himself have made their approach to our 
special area have been abundantly fruit- 
ful, as has incidentally the corresponding 
approach to the Gospel of John. But his- 
torical method at its best becomes scho- 
lastic and unreal unless new fertilizing 
insights, especially today from the psy- 
chology of religion and the sociology of 
religion, are brought to bear upon the 
subject matter.” Dr. McCown urges that 
the problem of the philosophy of history 
is our underlying problem today and that 
it must be solved before more agreement 
can be reached in the study of the career 
of Jesus. This observation can be set 
over against Holmstrém’s conclusion 
that the disappointing character of such 
study is to be explained by the indecisive 
situation in systematic theology. The 
difference here is that the latter is calling 
for a theology (and a theology of history) 
purified of nineteenth-century rational- 
ism and determined consistently by 
Christian presuppositions. Dr. McCown 

“The problem of Jesus’ place in history is 
therefore in part a problem for the sociologist as his- 
torian. It is also in part a problem for the psycholo- 
gist” (McCown, The Search for the Real Jesus, p. 
302). It may be mentioned here that a significant 
and authoritative examination of the relations of 
psychology to the whole complex of eschatological 
conceptions has been made by Dr. Anton Boisen in 


The Exploration of the Inner World (Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark, 1936). 


appeals to an empirical philosophy of re- 
ligion with a view of history in terms of 
emergent evolution. 

But the latter’s case is weakened and 
his position becomes somewhat isolated 
in view of the presuppositions that ap- 
pear to underlie his work, as judged by 
his paper mentioned above, “In History 
or beyond History.” It is one thing to 
recognize that the historian’s first task is 
to work within naturalistic presupposi- 
tions as the rules of the game and the 
necessary convention of scientific investi- 
gation. But, this accomplished, the ulti- 
mate mysteries of life itself, including 
the datum of creation and the primal 
forces that underlie historical develop- 
ment and personal being, cry out for 
recognition, if necessarily in symbolic 
presentation. Especially the student of 
history must admit the necessity of re- 
lating them to his results. Even where 
there is no disposition to limit the critical 
analysis and illumination of such areas 
as far as these can go, our existence, espe- 
cially in its religious aspect, ultimately 
baffles such investigation. But to halt at 
this point is to give over the understand- 
ing of man and his destiny in what is 
most decisive. Religious faith is confident 
that it can speak here and does so speak 
in its own way and in its own language. 
Here is the justification of categories of 
transcendence, indeed of metaphysical 
transcendence excluded by Dr. McCown 
in his discussion." 

The issue appears again in his thesis 
that the goal of history cannot be re- 
ferred beyond this earth: 


The theory that the possibilities of life and 
history are to be fully realized in another world 
is only the recrudescence, in a slightly sublimat- 
ed form, of the old demand that the righteous 
shall be paid for being good, that history has no 


13“In History or beyond History,” op. cit., p. 
174. 
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satisfactory meaning unless the good receive 
their reward within history." 


In his discussion of this point he effec- 
tively counters certain forms of other- 
worldly Christian eschatology. But he 
does scant justice to the Christian view 
of eternal life as a corporate conception. 
And he fails to recognize that in the 
Christian view the city of God of the 
consummation takes up into itself the 
historical life of man and its significant 
gains and is therefore by no means unre- 
lated to our life in this world. This is the 
very point of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in the case not only of the in- 
dividual but of the community. This line 
of thought that the kingdom of God in 
the life to come is a fulfilment of histori- 
cal existence and not its abridgment is 
the chief thesis of Walter Kiinneth’s 
work, Theologie der Auferstehung.*® 

The view is too often held—not in all 
respects by Dr. McCown, however—that 
the eschatological world view and his- 
tory view are prescientific and obsolete 
and contain no wisdom for us. Is it im- 
possible that Hebrew, Jew, and early 
Christian learned some things in their 
empirical experience about the wider 
setting and destiny of man which are 
present as a genuinely cognitive aspect 
of their mythology and which can pre- 
sent equal claims as evidence with the 
conclusions, still often insecure, of the 
social sciences? In any case many inter- 
preters of the Hebrew-Christian records 
will continue so to believe and will there- 
fore feel justified in assigning importance 
to the transcendental as well as to the 
historical implications of the eschatology 
of the gospels. This will carry with it a 
justification of the heilsgeschichtlich for- 


4 Tbid., p. 168. 


82d ed.; Munich: C. Kaiser, 1934. See also 
Holmstrém’s discussion of its significance, pp. 382- 
88. 


mulation of the world as more adequate 
to all the evidence than one or another 
naturalistic view. This formulation does 
not necessarily exclude a this-worldly 
concern and a mundane hope. The radi- 
cal rejection of the “mythology” of the 
primitive gospel, as prescientific and ob- 
solete, on the other hand, if we note the 
case of Bultmann, has this result. It 
leaves him with no evidence for a social- 
historical import of the message of 
Jesus. 

The chief emphasis of Dr. Paul Mi- 
near in his volume Eyes of Faith and in 
various papers is on the distinctive char- 
acter of the outlook of the men of the 
Bible. This carries with it a distinctive- 
ness of language which cannot be trans- 
lated without falsification. Their terms, 
symbols, and conceptions all belong to- 
gether, and no part can be separated from 
the whole or placed in a different con- 
text without loss. Their key words ‘‘are 
the structural girders that support an en- 
tire edifice of thought. They bear not 
only their own weight, but a mammoth 
construction of assumptions, implica- 
tions and affiliations.’”’ Thus, he says, 
with regard to the interpretation of bibli- 
cal eschatology: 

It is a problem not of modernization but of 
communication; communication, not across the 
barriers of language but across the barriers be- 
tween one structure of experience and another. 
Or to use pedantic jargon, the terminological 
problem arises out of an epistemological prob- 
lem, and the latter arises out of an ontological 
problem.'® 


It follows that, when scholars assign 
the eschatological teaching of the New 
Testament to the closing pages of a work 
on the religion of the canon, they do not 
do justice to its original significance and 
context. The idea of the kingdom in the 


“Some Eschatological Quandaries—and How 
They Grew” (unpublished paper, 1947). 
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evangelical outlook presupposes all of 
existence—cosmology, philosophy of his- 
tory, conception of man, and other areas. 
All such provinces may in fact “take their 
significance from this over-all perspec- 
tive.” Professor McCown’s demand for 
“definitions” and for the restriction of 
“eschatology” to the doctrine of the last 
things which were to happen before the 
conclusion of this age’’ is in danger of for- 
getting that the very word “eschatology” 
is a Greek and modern formulation and 
conceals the subject matter. 

Dr. Minear also draws attention to an- 
other issue of which we shall hear a great 
deal more in discussion of these matters. 
The distinctions between “history” and 
“suprahistory” or between “history” and 
“myth” which have become so common 
today are untrue to biblical thinking. It 
is just because the conception of the 
“historical” has been so confidently as- 
sumed that the category of “myth” has 
been invoked. This dichotomy is hazard- 
ous, as are such current terms as “‘supra- 
historical,” Urgeschichte, “prehistory,” 
“posthistory,”’ and Heitlsgeschichte. 
“They ail presuppose a prior and more 
adequate knowledge of history than of 
the category that is related to it. In all of 
them the ‘supra-historical’ tends to fade 
off into wisps of fog.”’ But, as Dr. Minear 
says in the same paper, “the early Chris- 
tians did not so distinguish between his- 
tory and myth. If we may use Dodd’s 
terms, all history was for them permeat- 
ed by mythological struggle and all 
events were significant only in terms of 
this struggle.” 

If this line of thought is cogent, it 
would mean that such phrases as “‘God’s 
invasion of history” are untrue to New 
Testament thinking. God’s relation to 
the world is that of creator and redeemer, 
indeed; but this is a different context of 


'7“Tn History or beyond History,” p. 166. 


ideas. At this point a basis of understand- 

ing is possible between the new biblical 

theology and those who on other grounds 
protest against dualistic and suprahistor- 
ical categories. Dr. McCown and Dr. 

Minear are both repudiating rational- 

istic categories and a dualistic metaphys- 

ics, the former in favor of an evolution- 

ary naturalism, the latter in favor of a 

scriptural world view. 

In dealing with the teleological signifi- 
cance of the idea of the kingdom, Dr. 
Minear is content to confine himself to 
the New Testament teaching. The age of 
salvation will succeed the age of sin; that 
which is hidden in our present order will 
be revealed; the whole creation will be 
redeemed. ‘Perhaps all that we can af- 
firm about the kingdom of God is that it 
is the resurrection and the life which 
God shares with men who share the faith 
and love of Jesus the Lord.’’® 

We believe that the tendency of New 
Testament scholarship and of New Tes- 
tament theology since the ‘“‘suprahistori- 
cal” emphasis described by Holmstrém is 

_in the direction of a more positive inter- 
pretation of the future of men’s life on 
the earth. The matter is well stated by 

Dr. Jean Héring in his Le Royaume de 

Dieu et sa venue.’? He points out what is 

not refuted by the failure of the parousia 

to materialize. This is, above all, our 

hope in the advent of the kingdom at a 

given moment in the story of humanity. 

According to Héring, this hope is com- 

posed of two factors: 

1. The aspiration toward an ideal “kingdom” 
which is neither purely celestial nor purely 
terrestrial, because it must safeguard and 
take up into itself the values which manifest 
themselves in the creation or even those 
elaborated by history, while uniting together 
both the living and the dead (which excludes 


18 “Some Eschatological Quandaries—and How 
They Grew,” p. 18. 


19 (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1937), pp. 49, 50. 
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the coexistence of this future kingdom with 
the laws of our existing human life). This 
aspiration is by no means universally hu- 
man. Buddhism does not know it, nor a 
spiritualistic gnosticism. But it has proved 
itself ineradicable from the soil sown by the 
preaching of Mazdean, Jewish, and Christian 
prophets. 

2. Belief in the effective realization of that as- 
piration by divine forces. This belief, founded 
on the words of Jesus or on particular spir- 
itual experiences, cannot be either confirmed 
or refuted by history. It is often accompa- 
nied by a pessimistic judgment on history. 
... But it is equally compatible with an op- 
timistic conception which places tts hope in a 
progressive purification of humanity up to a 
relative state of health realizable in this age and 
leaves to God the responsibility for the great 
final transfiguration.?° 


It is more important and timely today 
than ever to urge that the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the kingdom means in 
part a genuine hope for the future of men 
in this world. The restriction of the mean- 
ing of the kingdom to a present “deci- 
sion” or “possibility”’ or to an exclusively 
“realized” category excludes that ele- 
ment of hope for human destiny which 
is of the essence of Jewish and Christian 
faith. The hope of Jesus is, indeed, tran- 
scendental in many sayings and “‘mytho- 
logical” in expression, but this does not 
warrant our setting aside its teleological 
concern or its bearing on what we dis- 
tinguish as “history.” This hope relates 
to man’s destiny both in this world and 
in the world beyond—certainly in the 
world beyond, since it concerns ultimates 
and assumes the ripe hopes and insights 
of late Judaism. But the eschatological 
anticipations and language of faith are 

20 Tbid., pp. 49-50. (My italics.) Héring here adds 
in a footnote: “But curiously enough such is the force 
of these aspirations among the people who have re- 
ceived the seal of one of these three messianist reli- 
gions that even the absence of a faith in a divine in- 
tervention, even the extinction of belief in the ex- 
istence of God, cannot abolish it. It manifests itself 
then, as everyone knows, in a ‘godless’ messianic ex- 
pectation.” 
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too fluid and varied for us to confine their 
meaning to this otherworldly reference 
alone. We do not have here a categori- 
cally dualistic outlook. These terms and 
symbols speak of the human future, hu- 
man possibilities, human destiny gen- 
erally, without any consistent or sophis- 
ticated distinction between this world 
and the next. They were spoken out of a 
level of experience where the world and 
man are made and unmade and out of an 
intensity of vision that is concerned with 
the creative work of God in its most gen- 
eral aspects. The mythical conceptions 
of the “future,” therefore, are not unre- 
lated to ongoing ‘“‘historical’’ existence. 
There is no more important task for 
apologetics than to clarify the gross libel 
on Christianity of its chief rivals today— 
the charge, namely, of false asceticism 
and social irresponsibility at the heart of 
the gospel. This is not to deny that Jesus 
proclaimed the imminent end of the age 
often in apocalyptic terms. But it is to 
ask what that announcement meant in 
his context. 

If there is one confusion more than 
any other which is responsible for the 
apostasy from Christianity of extensive 
groups and strata today, it has to do 
with this charge of false otherworldliness. 
Actually a whole group of confusions are 
involved: Jewish apocalyptic eschatology 
was a form of escapism; its messianism 
was a compensatory vision of a frustrat- 
ed people; Jesus was a naive dreamer 
conditioned by a simple society or was 4 
deluded fanatic; his ethic was an im- 
practicable perfectionism and the early 
church’s version of it a slave morality 
which offered a sentimental and ascetic 
code in lieu of that arete or virtue from 
which they were disqualified by their so- 
cial position. Even Christian moralists 
have difficulty in coming to terms with 
these issues. There is no area which de- 
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mands more attention today in Christian 
apologetics, and biblical scholarship and 
interpretation are crucial at this point. 

Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom 
was not a fantasy projection or the por- 
trayal of an escapist’s paradise. It was a 
prophetic forecast of human destiny 
resting on the whole of Israel’s best ex- 
perience and her witness to the agelong 
purpose and work of God the creator. 
This forecast had to do with ultimates; 
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and it rested on ultimates. It had to do 
with last things, and it rested on first 
things. But it was directed to the present 
moment and to the actual scene and was 
lived out in the concrete process of his- 
tory, and it bore on that concrete proc- 
ess in its future aspects. It conveyed an 
intimation of the ineffable fruition of life, 
and from some real fulfilment of that 
hope our present existence is by no means 
excluded. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


ROBERT M. GRANT* 


II. PHILOSOPHICAL APOLOGETIC 


OM a very early date the Christian 
ise of resurrection aroused ridi- 
cule and opposition. In the Acts of 
the Apostles (17: 31-32), Paul is repre- 
sented as proclaiming “Jesus and the 
resurrection” only to be laughed out of 
court. The doctrine is defended by all 
the apologists. It is vigorously attacked 
by Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian. 
Christians sometimes complained that 
the very regularity of nature which was 
upheld by opponents of the doctrine of 
creation ought to make them regard res- 
urrection with more favor. After all, the 
idea of resurrection could be based on the 
permanence of matter. But (aside from 
the somewhat inconsistent character of 
such an argument) pagan opposition 
to resurrection was derived from sources 
rather different from anti-creationism. 
The eternity of matter, after all, is a sci- 
entific concept, even though it may have 
religious overtones. But beliefs in the im- 
mortality of the soul and in the annihila- 
tion of the body come from religion and 
are widespread popular convictions.” 
The attitude of Orphics to the body is 
largely responsible for later philosophical 
theories. The eternity of matter and the 
immortality of the soul could, of course, 
be combined, for both can easily be used 
in the interest of dualism. Plato, for ex- 
ample, believes in both; and he calls the 
body an evil, a fetter, a tomb. Man’s 


* Continued from the April issue, XXVIII, No. 
2, 120-30. 

6° Pseudo-Justin De resurrectione 6. 

6 A. D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford, 1933), pp- 
242-49. 


ideal is to escape from it.°* Somewhat 
similarly, Chrysippus defines death as 
the separation of soul from body.®* An 
ancient handbook says, “The Stoics hold 
that the flesh of every animal is de- 
stroyed and that the soul of everyone 
transmigrates from body to body.’ 
Against such an outlook Epicurus pro- 
tests when he urges his readers not to 
blame the flesh as the cause of great 
evils.°5 But the general view is set forth 
by Cicero: ‘We are not bodies, nor when 
I say this to you do I say it to your body. 
Therefore when it (the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi) says, ‘Know thyself,’ it means, 
‘Know thy soul.’ For the body is, so to 
speak, a vase and a kind of container for 
the soul; whatever is done by your soul is 
done by you.’ 

The Apostle Paul himself is not im- 
mune from a depreciation of the flesh;*’ 
and as we have seen, his Corinthian con- 
verts find it difficult to believe in any 
kind of resurrection. Celsus says that 
God cannot perform shameful acts—he 
would not raise corpses, flesh full of un- 
speakable things; and he quotes Heracli- 
tus to the effect that “corpses are more 
to be thrown away than dung.’ Again, 

6 Phaedo 66B, 67D, Cratyl. 400C, Phaedo 67C; 
Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, op. cit., p. 344; E. 
Rohde, Psyche (New York, 1925), pp. 342, 467-68. 

63 SVF, II, 604, 790. 


64 Epiphanius Haer. I Anaceph. (I, 166, Holl); 
H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), p. 587: 
19. Cf. Seneca Ep. 120. 


65 Frag. 63 (p. 134, Bailey). 
© Tusc. disp. i. 22. 52. 
67 See my note in ATR, XXII (1940), 199-203. 


68 Origen Con. Cels. v. 14 (ii. 15:20, Koetschau); 
cf. Jer. 8:2, Isa. 5:25. 
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the poet Manilius asks, ‘“Who can know 
heaven but by heaven’s gift, or find God, 
were he not himself a part of God?” In 
educated circles only the soul of man is 
valued. 

For those who took this standpoint as 
axiomatic, fulfilment of the Christian 
hope was impossible and in any event 
undesirable. Moreover, as Celsus points 
out, historically considered, the evidence 
for the physical resurrection of Jesus is 
very weak.?° He compares various myths 
of dying and rising heroes with the story 
of Jesus and comments unfavorably on 
the testimony for the latter. Only one 
frantic woman witnessed it. Porphyry at- 
tacks still more incisively. If the Chris- 
tians argue that Christ’s resurrection was 
a prefiguration of ours, why did Christ 
eat food and show his wounds? The res- 
urrection state is a happy one, without 
terrestrial needs.” Again, according to I 
Thess. 4:17, the Christians will rise to 
meet the Lord in the air. This is absolute- 
ly impossible. Since the beginning of 
time, creative nature has assigned an ap- 
propriate sphere to each being—the sea 
for fish, the land for animals, the air for 
birds, the ether for heavenly bodies. 
What can live in one cannot live in an- 
other. And the divine Logos immanent in 
all things does not change. ‘For his 
power is not the only rule of his acts and 
his will. He desires things to have their 
intrinsic rule as well, and he observes the 
law of order. He does not permit, though 
he can, navigation on land, or labor and 
industry on the sea, any more than he 
makes vice virtue or virtue vice. Similar- 
ly he does not put wings on man, or place 


69 Astron. ii. 115, quoted by F. Cumont, After 
Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven, 1923), p. 31. 


7 Origen Con. Cels. ii. 55-70 (i. 178-93, Koet- 
schau). 


7 Porphyry, Frag. 92, Harnack; see P. de La- 
briolle, La Réaction paienne (Paris, 1934), p. 277. 


the stars below and the earth above.’’” 
A still later attack on Christians returns 
to the problems of Scripture. Christians 
may say that the risen body of Christ 
must have been material since an angel 
rolled away a stone to let him out of the 
tomb. But then how did he appear to the 
disciples in a room where all the doors 
were shut?73 

Even before the rise of this type of 
criticism, there were those in Hellenistic 
Judaism and Christianity whose under- 
lying attitude to the body required them 
to accept only an immortality of the soul 
and to speak of its escape from the bond- 
age of matter. Those who were to defend 
Judaism and Christianity had to defend 
it not only from enemies outside but also 
from compromisers within. An important 
example of a believer in the immortality 
of the soul is Philo.’4 “The body is wicked 
and a plotter against the soul, and is al- 
ways a corpse and a dead thing. For you 
must understand that each of us does 
nothing but carry a corpse about, since 
the soul lifts up and bears without effort 
the body which is in itself a corpse.’’’s 
Similarly, Josephus, in describing the 
faith of the Pharisees, says that it is a 
faith in immortality.” 

Within the Christian church there 
were difficulties not merely with ordinary 
dualists who retained their old attitude 
toward the body but also with more 
subtly dualistic theologians like Marcion 
and Valentinus, not to mention Origen. 
Marcion of Pontus, who believed in two 


72 Frag. 34; Labriolle, op. cit., pp. 260-61. 

73 Quaest. et respons. ad orthod. 116; Labriolle, 
op. cit., p. 506. 

74E. R. Goodenough, ‘‘Philo on Immortality,” 
HTR, XXXIX (1946), 85-108. 

75 Philo Leg. alleg. iii. 69; Goodenough, op. cit., 
p. 97. 

76 Josephus Ant. xviii. 14; R. Bultmann in TW, 
III, 24-25. 
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gods, of whom the higher had nothing to 
do with the world and human affairs, 
while the lower creator-god made an evil 
world out of evil matter, naturally re- 
jected any idea of fleshly resurrection. 
He understood the saying of Jesus, “‘like 
angels,” to mean that the bodies of risen 
men will be of “‘angelic substance.’’77 

Strangely enough, in Marcion’s ver- 
sion of the Gospel of Luke he retained the 
stories of physical resurrection. Luke 
24:30 proved too difficult to accept as it 
stood; he found it necessary to omit the 
words which we bracket here. “See my 
hands and my feet, that it is I; [handle 
me and see,] for a spirit does not have 
[flesh and] bones such as you see me hav- 
ing.’’”® Tertullian ridicules the nonsensi- 
cal text and ironically asks why Marcion 
did not remove this section entirely. In- 
stead, he preferred to explain it away by 
exegesis. His attempt to do so is fantastic. 
“A spirit, such as you see me having, 
does not have bones.”’ As Tertullian cor- 
rectly observes, as a proof of the physical 
reality of Christ’s resurrection there 
would be no point to such a saying. But 
as Tertullian fails to see, it would set 
forth the theory that Jesus rose only in 
the spirit; and this idea is primitive, as 
we have already pointed out. 

Still more strangely, later Marcionites 
retained the description in Luke 24:42- 
43 of Jesus’ eating fish, for they explained 
their own eating of fish and not flesh as 
done in imitation of Christ after his res- 
urrection.”? This may not have seemed to 
them as contradictory as it does to us, for 
Valentinus held that while Jesus ate and 
drank, there was such a degree of con- 


77 A. von Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium 
vom fremden Gott (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1924), pp. 136-37; 
cf. pp. 103-6, 139 N. 2, 273*. 

78 Tbid., p. 239*; Epiphanius Haer. 42. 11. 6 (II, 
117:10, Holl). 


79 Harnack, op. cit., p. 240*. 


tinence in him that the food was not 
corrupted.*° 

This general tendency to Docetism 
was very pronounced in the second cen- 
tury and was connected with the rising 
flood of asceticism in the same period. 
Even Clement of Alexandria cannot rid 
himself entirely of survivals from his 
gnostic days.** But the greatest exponent 
of such views within the church was 
Origen. In his thought we are able to see 
that the difficulties with the idea of a 
fleshly resurrection are not merely impor- 
tations from the world of philosophy but 
stem from Scripture itself. The doctrine 
of the resurrection of the flesh was not 
yet firmly established among theologians 
as a part of the rule of faith. 

Origen intended to uphold the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the church while avoid- 
ing the errors of simple believers. Often 
he has been represented as a boldly philo- 
sophical critic who desired to subvert the 
Christian faith. Admittedly, he does not 
stand close to what later became the cen- 
tral stream of Christianity. But in his 
time most of his views were by no means 
as horrifying as Jerome later found 
them.* Origen was essentially an apolo- 
gist; that is to say, he stocd on the border 
line between theology and philosophy. 

In his De principits (ii. 10) he admits 
that his work on the resurrection has 
drawn attacks from heretics and at the 
same time has astonished simple be- 
lievers. The heretics cannot believe that 
the body will rise at all. To them he re- 
plies that there will be a resurrection of 
the body. But his greatest difficulties 
arise with more simple believers, “who 


8°>Clement Strom. iii. 59; Frag. 3, p. 58:10, 
Volker. On Valentinian Christology cf. G. Quispel in 
Vigiliae Christianae, I (1947), 68-71. 

8«W. Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei im 
Gltesten Christentum (Tiibingen, 1934), p. 61. 


82 Fp. Ixxxiv. 7 (Migne, PL, 22, 749). 
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have a really low and debased conception 
of the resurrection of the body.” In a long 
fragment of his commentary on the first 
psalm* he sets forth and answers their 
arguments. 

The simple believers say that the body 
which we now wear will rise. If we ask 
whether complete in substance or not, 
they say it will be complete. We ask 
whether along with it will rise the blood 
which flowed out in blood-lettings and 
the flesh and hairs which formerly ex- 
isted, or only those which existed at the 
time of death. They can maintain their 
argument only with difficulty and take 
refuge in the maxim that God can do 
whatever he desires. The more intelligent 
among them, however, say that it will be 
the body in existence at the time of death 
which will rise. If we argue that animals 
sometimes eat the bodies of men and 
then are eaten by men or other animals, 
and the original flesh obviously becomes 
a part of the bodies of other men or other 
animals; and if we ask whose the body 
will be in the resurrection; then they sim- 
ply retreat to the expression, “All things 
are possible for God.” Then they bring 
forward such scriptural texts as can be 
used for their purpose, such as the vision 
of the valley of dry bones in Ezekiel, 
chapter 37. They cite the Gospel: ‘‘weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth shall be there”’ 
(Matt. 8:12) and “fear him who can de- 
stroy soul and body in Gehenna”’ (Matt. 
10:28), as well as a Pauline expression: 
“He will make alive your mortal bodies 
through his Spirit indwelling in you” 
(Rom. 8:11). 

Origen’s reply is that of a theologian of 
the church who is nevertheless deter- 

83In Methodius De res. i. 20-24 (pp. 242-50, 
Bonwetsch) ; Epiphanius Haer. 64. 12-16 (II, 421-27, 
Holl). Origen favors the view of the heretics as 
against that of literalists; cf. Comm. in Matt. 


xvii. 29. On his work see R. Cadiou, La Jeunesse 
d’Origéne (Paris, 1936), pp. 117-29. 


mined to avoid irrationalism. ‘‘It is ab- 
solutely necessary for the lover of truth 
... to preserve the tradition of the an- 
cients and to keep from falling into the 
nonsense of beggarly concepts which are 
at once impossible and unworthy of 
God.” From this sentence we can see that 
he was close to the outlook of his philo- 
sophical antagonist Celsus, who also 
wanted to avoid ascribing impossibilities 
and unworthy deeds to God.*4 But his 
argument, as it develops, reaches conclu- 
sions very different from those of Celsus. 
Since the body changes all the time even 
from day to day*s (though the soul re- 
mains the same) and apparently fits itself 
to its environment, after the resurrection 
the soul must have a suitable body. “‘Just 
as if we had to be aquatic animals and 
live in the sea we should certainly need to 
have gills and the other equipment of 
fishes, so we who are going to inherit the 
kingdom of heaven and be in places 
above must use spiritual bodies—not 
with the former appearance passing 
away, even if its change should be into 
something more glorious, as was the ap- 
pearance of Jesus and Moses and Elijah 
in the transfiguration; it was not differ- 
ent from what it had been.’’* Origen in- 
sists, then, on the spiritual nature of the 
resurrection body, citing I Cor. 15:50, 
and argues that the ‘“‘character”’ of the 
person wearing the spiritual body will be 
the same as before. He will have a body, 


84Cf. A. Miura-Stange, Celsus und Origenes 
(Berlin, 1926). 


8s Cf. Ovid Metam. xv. 214-15, 165-72. 


86 Methodius De res. i. 22. 5 (p. 246:5, Bon- 
wetsch); Epiphanius Haer. 64. 14. 8-9 (II, 424:5). 
For Methodius’ reply see pp. 202, 206 below. Origen’s 
arguments are strikingly similar to those of Por- 
phyry; see p. 189 above. He believes that the 
transfiguration was visible only to eyes which 
could look upward (Con. Cels. iv. 16 [i. 286:2, 
Koetschau]), i.e., “eyes of the soul.” Tertullian 
Adv. Marc. iv. 22 (p. 216, Oehler) takes advantage 
of the word dpaya in Matt. 17:9 to call it a “‘vision.”’ 
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but not of flesh. In other words, his per- 
sonal identity will remain constant. 
Origen then turns to the texts cited by 
those who uphold a literal resurrection of 
the flesh. If they insist on the literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture, such an inter- 
pretation they will receive. Look at the 
passage in Ezekiel, chapter 37; what does 
it prove? Taken literally, it proves not 
the resurrection of the flesh but the resur- 
rection of bones, skin, and sinews. But, 
of course, parallel passages from the 
Psalms show that “‘bones”’ are not meant 
literally; the resurrection is one from 
their corpselike condition, after they had 
been handed over to enemies because of 
their sins. The Savior himself called sin- 
ners “tombs full of dead bones and all 
uncleanness” (Matt. 23:27). As for the 
“teeth” of Matt. 8:12, in this life God 
has provided us with members for special 
functions; the teeth are for chewing solid 
food. What need will there be for the tor- 
mented to have teeth? They will not be 
eating in Gehenna. Moreover, in Ps. 3:7 
there is a reference to “‘breaking the teeth 
of sinners,” and in Ps. 58:6 “the Lord 
broke the teeth of lions.” It would be 
strange indeed if God were to break only 
the teeth of sinners and preserve their 
bodies! This passage must therefore not 
be taken literally.*? Similarly, in the case 
of Matt. 10:28 the text simply shows 
that the incorporeal soul cannot be pun- 
ished without a body; it says nothing of 
87 A common observation of antiquity was that 
the teeth do not decay. Pliny Hist. nat. vii. 79 
says that the teeth are fireproof to such an extent 
that in cremation they are not destroyed. Dio of 
Prusa Orat. iv. 32 (I, 77-78, De Budé) compares 
the persistence of dogmas in the wise man’s soul to 
the continuing existence of teeth even of cremated 
persons. And Tertullian De res. carn. 42 (II, 521, 
Oehler) goes so far as to claim that the teeth remain 
undecayed and serve as seeds for the body which is 
to rise. Sometimes in the South dentists are asked 
for extracted teeth in order that the whole man 


may rise at the last day; but this view does not 
equal Tertullian’s in simplicity. 


the resurrection of the flesh. The making- 
alive of our mortal bodies, mentioned in 
Rom. 8:11, will be the change of the form 
of our bodies from mortal into something 
else; from being fleshly they will become 
spiritual. Origen’s exegesis, as we see it in 
these examples, is generally more satis- 
factory than that of his opponents, part- 
ly because he is closer to the Pauline 
outlook than they are. 

But there are certain difficulties with 
his position. The church later found his 
De resurrectione so unorthodox that it did 
not trouble to have it copied or perhaps 
actually suppressed it. And from some 
remarks quoted by his adversaries we can 
see why this was so. His fundamental at- 
titude in regard to normal human life, as 
evidenced not only by his writings but 
also by his unfortunate interpretation of 
Matt. 19:12 as a literal command,* 
stems from Greek idealism. As T. S. Eliot 
has expressed it: . 


Superfetation of 7rd &... 
Produced enervate Origen.* 


We may regard these lines as an exagger- 
ation without denying their essential 
truth. When Origen says, using the lan- 
guage of ordinary Christians, ‘‘the end 
must be like the beginning,’’® he does 
not mean to insist on the return of the 
earth to its primitive state, as they do, 
but rather to argue for the radical Paul- 
ine doctrine that “God will be all in all” 
(I Cor. 15:28). Originally there was a 
time when God, the eternal creator, had 
not made man. Then God made him of 
spirit; next, because of moral deteriora- 
tion, soul; finally, as a consequence of the 
Fall, the soul was imprisoned in the 


88W. Bauer in Neutestamentliche Studien Georg 
Heinrici (Leipzig, 1914), pp. 235-44. 


89 Collected Poems 1909-1935 (New York, 1936), 
p. 63 (Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service’’). 


9 De princ.i. 6. 2. 
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“coat of skin,” the body, for corrective 
punishment. It is the plan of redemption 
that man should retrace his steps. Our 
risen bodies, like the Lord’s, will be 
spiritual, perhaps of ether in spherical 
shape; and eventually we shall again be 
completely incorporeal spirit.” 

Christian apologists did not generally 
go so far as Origen did in conceding the 
truth of their opponents’ viewpoint. But 
Origen’s struggle was not only with out- 
siders like Celsus but with insiders like 
the Nepos who wrote a Refutation of the 
Allegorists. The other apologists seem to 
have been concerned primarily with what 
they regarded as the onslaught of classi- 
cal philosophy. Their opposition was un- 
doubtedly increased by the fact that they 
knew little of it at first hand. But they 
were perfectly aware that many outsiders 
considered resurrection impossible and 
therefore incredible. It was not ‘“‘accord- 
ing to nature” and could never take 
place. Celsus and Porphyry agree in 
maintaining this view, and we gain an 
insight into popular belief in a second- 
century novel. In discussing the disap- 
pearance of his heroine’s body from her 
tomb, Chariton calls it a “‘paradox”’ and 
“something incredible.”’” 


% H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1932), pp. 36-38. Our present body is de- 
scribed in Platonic terms; cf. Methodius De res. i. 4. 
2 (p. 224:6, Bonwetsch), i. 30. 4 (p. 263:8); so is 
the resurrection body; cf. W. L. Knox, ‘‘Origen’s 
Conception of the Resurrection Body,” JTS, 
XXXIX (1938), 247-48. 


9% Origen Con. Cels.v.14 (ii. 15:15, Koetschau); 
Porphyry Adv. Chr. (Frag. 34, Harnack); Chariton 
De Chaerea et Callirhoe iii. 3 (p. 40:25, 27, Blake). 
Cf. K. Kerenyi, Die griechisch-orientalische Roman- 
literatur (Tiibingen, 1927), pp. 9-11; A. D. Nock, 
Conversion (Oxford, 1933), pp. 247-49. There were, 
of course, many who rejected the immortality of the 
soul; e.g., the Stoic Panaetius (Cicero Tusc. i. 79); 
cf. the Hermetic Asclepius 12 (p. 311:10, Nock- 
Festugiére); A. J. Festugiére, Epicure et ses dieux 
(Paris, 1946), pp. 17-18. A skeptic might admit 
that ghosts could return: Lucian Philops. 29 (note 
that it is the soul of a crucified man). 


It was therefore necessary for Chris- 
tian apologists to try to prove that some- 
thing analogous to resurrection was natu- 
ral. This task they performed in two 
ways. In the first place, they used ordi- 
nary phenomena for parallels. In the sec- 
ond instance, they turned to paradoxo- 
graphical literature for extraordinary 
phenomena and employed the argument 
a fortiori. 

The first and more obvious method 
was to give ordinary parallels from na- 
ture like those in I Cor. 15:35-44. These 
are based on the apparent fact that a 
seed dies when it is placed in the ground, 
for its shell disappears and something 
which looks very different comes up. 
Such a parallel is used in John 12:24, I 
Clement 24,93 Theophilus of Antioch, 
Minucius Felix, and Athenagoras. But 
Greek science was aware that this 
“death” was not a real death,®4 and 
eventually Christians abandoned this 
attempt at proof. Moreover, it favors the 
Pauline-Origenist concept of resurrection 
rather than a resurrection of flesh. Ter- 
tullian has to distort its meaning when he 
interprets I Corinthians. 

Another parallel, used by I Clement, 
Theophilus, and Athenagoras, is found 
in the “resurrection” of day and night. 
Athenagoras adds a parallel of his own: 
loss of consciousness in sleep followed by 
awakening. The validity of this argu- 
ment is strengthened by the ancient com- 
monplace that “death is the brother of 
sleep.’ Theophilus also contributes 
some novelties: the monthly resurrection 
of the moon and the loss of weight in 
sickness which is recovered in health. He 


93 Cf. L. Sanders, L’Hellénisme de Saint Clément 
de Rome (Louvain, 1943), pp. 70-74. 

94 Theophrastus Hist. plant. viii. 2. 1-2, 11. 1-4. 
But cf. Epictetus iv. 8. 35-36. 

9 Iliad xvi. 672; Aelian Var. hist. ii. 35 (p. 33, 
Hercher); Athenagoras De res. 16. 
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hesitates over the second parallel, for his 
hypothetical opponent may claim that 
the regained weight comes from solids 
and liquids converted into blood. But, 
Theophilus triumphantly observes, God 
effects the process of digestion.” 

Justin carries the argument a stage 
further by comparing the incredible res- 
urrection to something perfectly natura] 
but still amazing: the conception and 
growth of human bodies.®’ ‘What would 
be more incredible, if we were not in a 
body and someone said that it was pos- 
sible for those bones and sinews and that 
flesh which we see to be formed from 
some tiny drop of human seed?’ 
Athenagoras amplifies the argument, 
first giving the example of the develop- 
ment of human seed and then continu- 
ing: “Since, then, in this case, where the 
seed did not have written in it the life or 
form of men nor, at the first beginning, 
the ending of life, this sequence of natu- 
ral events produces faith in events which 
cannot be proved by the phenomena 
themselves; how much more does reason, 
tracing truth from the natural sequence, 
establish resurrection, since reason is 
safer and more valid than experience in 
confirming the truth.”°? Athenagoras’ 
argument is based on two points: in the 
first place, he rejects the Stoic idea that 
in seeds there is the force of the things 
produced from them;'® and, in the sec- 
ond place, he upholds the Platonic view 
that reason is superior to experience.’™ 

% Ad Autolycum i. 13; on digestion cf. pp. 196 f. 
below. 

9 Apol. i. 19. Cf. Ovid Metam. xv. 387-88 on 
birds from eggs. 

% J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische A pologeten 


(Berlin and Leipzig, 1907), p. 244, adduces a parallel 
from Seneca Ep. 102. 23-26. 


99 De res. 17; cf. Edsman, op. cit., p. 89, for other 
examples, 

100 Cicero De divinatione i. 128; see SVF, IT, 746. 

7 Cf, Gorgias 463B; contrast Athanasius De 
incarn. 48. 1. 
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This argument is strongly rationalistic; 
but at the same time Athenagoras is 
stressing the unnaturalness of the natural 
phenomenon, in spite of his confidence in 
the “natural sequence.” 

Another method of proof further de- 
velops these arguments based on unnatu- 
ral natural phenomena and makes use of 
paradoxographical writings.** Clement of 
Rome refers to his most convincing paral- 
lel as a “‘paradoxical sign.” And so it is: 


Let us look at the strange sign which takes 
place in the East, that is, in the neighborhood 
of Arabia. There is a bird called phoenix. It is 
the only one of its species and lives five hundred 
years. And when the time of departure comes, 
for it to die, it makes for itself a bier of incense 
and myrrh and other spices, which when the 
time is fulfilled it enters, and dies. As its flesh 
decays a worm is produced, which is nourished 
by the juices of the dead creature and grows 
wings. Then, grown strong, it takes up the bier 
on which lie the bones of its predecessor and 
flies with them from Arabia to Egypt, to the 
city called Heliopolis. And by day, in the sight 
of all, it flies to the altar of the sun and lays 
them there and then flies back again. The priests 
then consult the records of the past and find 
that it has come after an interval of five 
hundred years.*°3 


The story of the phoenix was popular, 
and the bird’s longevity may have been 
proverbial; Lucian uses the expression 
“‘to reach the age of a phoenix.” But it 
was not well suited for a semirational ar- 
gument such as Clement’s was. Herodo- 
tus had had strong doubts about the 
story and had expressly denied having 
seen the bird. Even the elder Pliny hesi- 
tated: “This may be mythical.” And 


102 Cf. Sanders, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 


103] Clement 25 (trans. W. K. L. Clarke). As 
L. Ginzberg observes (Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vatern [Berlin, 1900], p. 54), the Old Latin version of 
I Clement interprets this “resurrection” to be that 
of the original bird (G. Morin, Anecdota Maredso- 
lana, IT (1894], 26:8-9). Another example Clement 
could have used is that of the fly which revives 
when sprinkled with ashes (Lucian Musc. laud. 7). 
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Tacitus boldly declares: “‘All this is full 
of doubt and legendary exaggeration.” 
He qualifies his suspicions by faint ac- 
ceptance: ‘Still, there is no doubt that 
the bird is occasionally seen—in 
Egypt.’”°4 

Many later Christian writers over- 
looked the doubt and legendary exagger- 
ation in their delight at finding such a 
prophetic bird." As we might expect, 
Origin was somewhat skeptical, but Ter- 
tullian was immensely pleased. He de- 
votes the thirteenth chapter of his De 
resurrectione carnis to a discussion of its 
wonders: 


Consider a very complete and reliable ex- 
ample of this hope. ... What proof could be 
found more clearly and strikingly intended for 
this case? For what other matter is there such a 
proof? For in his Scriptures [Ps. 92:12] God 
says: “And he will flourish like a phoenix,” 
that is, from death....The Lord declared 
that we are of more value than many sparrows 
[Matt. 10:31]; this would mean little if it did 
not also apply to phoenixes. And will men die, 
once and for all, when Arabian birds are sure 
of resurrection? 


This argument is vitiated by the fact that 
the word “phoenix” in the Greek Old 
Testament means “palm tree’; a more 
satisfactory allusion could have been 
found in Job 29:18, where the Greek ver- 
sion has inserted a reference to the 
bird.?% 


A further method of rational proof 


consisted of outlining the disagreements 
of philosophers and arguing on the basis 
of their least common denominator. As 


104 Lucian Hermot. 53, Peregr. 27; Herodotus ii. 
73; Pliny x. 3; Tacitus Ann. vi. 28; Ovid Metam. 
xv. 391-407. Cf. A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites 
Buch (Leipzig, 1890), p. 314. 

15 Q. Gebhardt, A. Harnack, and T. Zahn, 
Patrum apostolicorum opera i. 1 (2d ed.; Leipzig, 
1876), p. 45. 

106 A sparrow and death “‘once and for all” are 


also associated in Catullus 5. 5—6 and 3; presumably 
Tertullian is alluding to these poems. 


we have seen, this task was made easy 
by the existence of doxographical collec- 
tions in which the opinions (doxai) of the 
schools were listed under subjects. It is 
undertaken in a work on the resurrection 
mistakenly attributed to Justin but ap- 
parently written early in the third cen- 
tury. In the sixth chapter the opinions of 
philosophers of nature are discussed. The 
author notices only Plato, Epicurus, and 
the Stoics, for, he says, “‘it is sufficient to 
mention the especially prevalent opin- 
ions.”’ They disagree in details but agree 
on one point: “that which exists is not 
created from non-existence, nor is it dis- 
solved and destroyed into non-existence, 
and the elements are imperishable; ev- 
erything is produced from them.” Then, 
if matter is imperishable, the restoration 
of the flesh is obviously possible. Pseudo- 
Justin considers this a proof made in 
gentile fashion. Tertullian also uses it.'°7 

Finally, there are rational arguments 
directed against the objections of pagan 
critics. Two examples will suffice, the 
first a “‘natural’’ one, the second derived 
from paradoxography. As might be ex- 
pected, Athenagoras provides us with 
what he considers a thoroughly reason- 
able answer to a strong pagan criticism. 
The criticism is this: ““Now these people 
say that many bodies of those who meet 
death in shipwrecks and rivers become 
fgod for fishes, and many of those who 
die in battles, or lack burial from some 
worse cause and the circumstances of the 
situation, remain as meat for passing 
animals.’"°*> The result is that these 
bodies become part of the animals which 
eat them, and then, when men eat the 


107 De res. carn. 11. But the body would not be 
the same as the one which perished; see Lucretius 
iii. 847-60, and Varro in Augustine De civ. dei xxii. 


28, with Augustine’s comment. 


108 Athenagoras De res. 4; see Origen, p. 191 
above. 
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animals, the original bodies are hopeless- 
ly mixed. The opponents back up this at- 
tack on resurrection with many examples 
of cannibalism from tragedy and para- 
doxography. Athenagoras makes his re- 
ply on their grounds. ““To me such people 
seem to be ignorant of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator and Sustainer of 
all, who adapted suitable and convenient 
food to the nature and species of each 
animal. ... For they surely would have 
known that not everything which one 
takes in under the pressure of need from 
without becomes suitable food for the 
animal.”**? And according to Greek 
medicine there are three processes of di- 
gestion: in the stomach, in the liver, and 
in the members and parts to be nour- 
ished. In one or another of these, unsuit- 
able foods are rejected. Now, human 
flesh is not the “natural and convenient” 
food of man. Therefore it cannot be di- 
gested into the members and parts of the 
body itself, even though it may pass 
through the stomach and into the liver. 
Unnatural or harmful food is entirely re- 
jected during digestion. 

Certainly Athenagoras’ argument is 
not based on any empirical knowledge 
but rather on those hypothetical argu- 
ments which were the bane of ancient 
medicine. Probably his sources of infor- 
mation consisted of doxographies like 
those later utilized by Nemesius of Emesa 
for his De natura hominis."° And from 
Nemesius we can obtain a somewhat 
clearer picture of the basis of Athenag- 


109 Athenagoras De res. 5. Moreover, according 
to Aeschylus (Agamemnon 1599), Thyestes vomited 
forth his meal when he knew what it was (Seneca 
Thyestes 1042 holds the contrary view). To eat one’s 
own kind is taboo; cf. Aeschylus Suppl. 226: “Can 
bird eat bird and be a holy thing?”; rd dvOpwrelwy 
yevtevOat capkay... abecpov (Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. iii. 207). Nature shows that animals do not 
eat their own kind (Pliny HN vii, Praef. 5). 


10 See Diels, op. cit., p. 49. Interest in digestion 
was widespread; cf. Philo Spec. leg. i. 216-19. 


oras’ discussion. He explains the nature 


of digestion in some detail: 


Each of the members of the animal draws to 
itself the suitable food, and consumes it when 


drawn, and transforms it into itself when con- 
sumed, and so drives out what is superfluous. 


{Food when swallowed is transmitted to the 
bowels through the stomach.] The bowels, 


having received it, separate what is good and 
nourishing from what is stony and woody and 
unnourishing; and transforming what is good 
into juices, they transmit it to the liver through 
the veins which draw from it and distribute it to 
the liver, veins which are like roots to the liver, 
drawing the food from the bowels as the roots 
as plants draw from the earth. [The function 
of the liver is this:] The liver digests the juice 


received from the bowels and makes it like 
itself. And since it has flesh most similar to 


blood, naturally it transforms the juice into 
blood. Now the blood is purified through the 


spleen and the gall-bladder and the kidneys; 
the spleen draws what is thick and makes it 


a suitable food; the gall-bladder, what is bitter 


remaining in the juices from the food; the kid- 


neys, serum along with the remaining bitter; 
so that the blood, becoming pure and good, is 


distributed as food to all the other members of 
the body through the veins dispersed among 


them. And thus each of the members draws 


the blood and possesses it and changes it into 
its own nature, but sends on what is super- 
fluous to the next members, since it has become 
food suited to them. In this way all the mem- 
bers are nourished by blood and grow and live, 
since the liver supplies it." 


Here in a work whose principal sources 
probably go back to the second century 
(Nemesius cites Galen seven times) we 
find the concept of digestion which un- 
derlies Athenagoras’ argument. And in 
Galen’s treatise On the Natural Faculties 
this concept is interpreted in philosophi- 
cal terms and thus made available for use 
by the Christian apologist: 


Nature acts throughout in an artistic and 
equitable manner, having certain faculties, by 
virtue of which each part of the body draws to 
itself the juice which is proper to it, and having 


1 De natura hominis 23 (pp. 236-40, Matthaei). 
Cf. Galen On the Natural Faculties iii. 6. 
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done so, attaches it to every portion of itself, 


and completely assimilates it; while such part 
of the juice as is not capable of undergoing 


complete alteration and being assimilated to 
the part which is being nourished is got rid of 


by yet another (an expulsive) faculty.” 
It is Athenagoras’ belief that this whole 
process is guided by nature and that it is 
unnatural to eat human flesh. His con- 
temporaries agreed with him on both 
points but were not so rationalistic as to 
deny the edibility of their fellows. In- 
deed, the founders of the Stoa had taught 
that cannibalism was permissible in case 
of need; it was the natural thing to do, 
since animals eat their own kind." Pe- 
tronius amusingly discusses the problem 
in his story of a Roman in whose will 
most of the bequests are contingent 
upon the heirs’ cutting up his corpse and 
publicly eating it. No meat, he observes, 
is naturally attractive; it has to be made 
so by a certain art. In this case considera- 
tion of the legacies will take the place of 
cooking in rendering the meat palat- 
able.""4 Moreover, in the course of their 
education Greeks became aware that in 
Homer and in Herodotus, not to mention 
such lost tragedies as the Thyestes of 
Euripides, cannibalism is portrayed."s 
To eat human flesh is shocking, as we see 
from Porphyry’s reaction to John 6: 53;"° 
it is not impossible. 

In this example we see the rationalistic 
tendency of apologetic leading it to an 


2 On the Natural Faculties i. 12 (trans. A. J. 


Brock). 

"3 SVF, Ill, 747-52; animals as natural: pp. 
753-54. 

™4Petronius Saturae 141 (p. 113, Buecheler- 
Heraeus). 

"5 Iliad xiv. 114; Herodotus i. 119, 216, iii. 99; 
Sex. Empir. Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 207; Bardaisan in 
W. Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum (London, 1855), 
p. 18. 


6 A. Harnack, Kritik des Neuen Testaments 
von einem griechischen Philosoph des 3. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, 1911), pp. 46-48. 


absurd conclusion. Athenagoras is thor- 
oughly unrealistic. It is not as a Chris- 
tian, however, that he goes astray; it is 
as an amateur philosopher convinced of 
the validity of his concept of “nature” 
and of his deductive method. Methodius, 
who uses medical information and in fact 
sets the scene of his De resurrectione in 
the clinic of a physician, avoids such an 
argument and is content to demonstrate 
the essential continuity of the body and 
the necessity of God’s judging a body 
which remains identical."*? 

The “argument from digestion” was 
used for a long time by opponents of 
Christianity. It was clear and convinc- 
ing, and it could be made even more in- 
teresting by elaboration. Porphyry ex- 
presses it thus: “A man is shipwrecked 
and eaten by fish. The fish are then 
caught and eaten by fishermen. For some 
reason the fishermen die and their bodies 
are eaten by dogs. The dogs thereupon 
die and are eaten by vultures. Where is 
the sailor?’ Ambrose states that this 
problem greatly disturbs Gentiles, and 
Augustine admits that it is a very difh- 
cult question."? But his answer is quite 
different from that of Athenagoras. It is 
based not on rationalism but on experi- 
ence and faith. From “the unhappy ex- 
periences of our times’’—in the sack of 
Rome in 410—he knows that cannibal- 
ism is a fact. “Would anyone hold with 
right reason that the whole had been di- 
gested through the deepest movements, 
and that from there nothing had been 
changed and converted into his flesh, 
when that emaciated state which for- 
merly existed and now does not, suffi- 
ciently proves that the needs have been 
supplied by that food?” Augustine ad- 

"7 De res. ii. 9-14 (pp. 345-00, Bonwetsch). 

18 Porphyry Adv. Christ. (Frag. 94, Harnack). 

"9 Ambrose De fid. res. 58; Augustine, De civ. dei 


Xxii. 20. 
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mits the truth in his adversaries’ argu- 
ment. But he claims that eventually this 
cycle of carnivorousness will come to an 
end. Death will be succeeded by decom- 
position, and from the air the omnipotent 
God will recall his own. Unfortunately in 
his proof of this statement he relies on 
the text, “Not a hair of your head will 
perish.”””° But the tone of his answer is 
as realistic as that of Petronius. The 
“natural” argument of Athenagoras has 
been abandoned. 

The other argument directed against 
the objections of pagan critics is based on 
paradoxography and is also found in 
Augustine. Ultimately it turns on the 
question of miracle, and it comes from 
the period late in his life when he was 
willing to accept contemporary evidence 
for the miraculous.™ 

The opponents of Augustine, relying 
on a commonplace of antiquity,’” claim 
that perpetual punishment of the resur- 
rected body is impossible, since punish- 
ment involves pain and pain eventually 
brings death. They reject the example 
of the salamander which Christians ad- 
vance, pointing out that salamanders do 
not live forever and, moreover, that 
when they are living in the flames they 
do suffer pain. Augustine’s argument, 
however, is only that the salamander 
lives in fire, and he relies on another 
parallel to prove the possibility of burn- 
ing without being consumed. The vol- 
canic mountains of Sicily have burned for 
a long time but remain as high as ever.’”3 
Another example, which he claims to 
have seen at Carthage, is that of a pea- 


20 Augustine De civ. dei xxii. 12, 20. 

1 Cf. P. de Vooght in Rech. de théol. anc. et méd., 
X (1938), 317-43; XI (1939), 5-16, 197-222. 

122 Cicero De nat. deor. iii. 32, with Mayor’s note. 


123 Qn the other hand, Aelian (Var. hist. viii. 
11 [p. 92, Hercher]) and Ovid (Metam. xv. 340-41) 
state that Aetna is declining. 
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cock whose flesh was preserved for a year 
(more than a month, anyway) after 
cooking. Other paradoxical marvels are 
to be found in fire itself, in quicklime, in 
the diamond, and in the magnet. Some 
of these Augustine himself has seen; the 
power of the magnet he knows from a 
thoroughly reliable witness.’*4 

His opponents ask him to give a natu- 
ral explanation of the resurrection of the 
body. “If you want us to believe in these 
events,” they say, “give us an explana- 
tion of each point.’’”5 His reply is to the 
effect that they themselves know of 
many natural phenomena which they 
cannot explain. He gives ten examples, 
nine from the Natural History of Pliny. 
They answer: ‘But those neither exist 
nor are credible; they are incorrectly re- 
ported and written down.’””° Undoubt- 
edly, Augustine admits, this is often true. 
But there are some genuine examples 
which are really “contrary to nature” or 
at any rate contrary to what they regard 
as nature. These examples include some 
which he himself has experienced.’?7 

Augustine believes as thoroughly as do 
his opponents in the orderly course of 
nature. But his view of nature is broader 


than theirs, since it allows for the ac- | 


tivity of an omnipotent God who reveals | 


himself through nature. Of his paradoxi- 
cal examples he writes: “‘We say that all 
portents are contrary to nature, but they 
are not. For how is that contrary to na- 
ture which is done by the will of God, 
when the will of so great a creator is it- 


124 De civ. dei xxi. 4. 125 Thid. xxi. 5. 


126 Thid. xxi. 6. The incorrect writing-down is 
based on a commonplace, most elaborately worked 
out in the Alexandrian Palaephatus (first century 
B.C.) and reflected in the Christian writers Minucius 
Felix, Julius Africanus, Lactantius, Jerome, and 
Orosius. I intend to return to this subject later. 


127 Tbid. xxi. 7; examples are given in xxii. 8. Cf. 
De Vooght, Rech. de théol. anc. et méd., XI (1939), 
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self the nature of every created thing? 
A portent, therefore, takes place not con- 
trary to nature, but contrary to nature 
as it is understood.’’** As he elsewhere 
states the principle, “The will of God is 
the necessity of things.’ Miracles such 
as resurrection are no more remarkable 
than the ordinary events of life, and for 
God there is no difficulty in bringing 
them about. Thus he is able to say that 
the resurrection of the flesh is “according 
to nature,” and he shifts the whole set- 
ting of the argument. He endeavors to 
cut the ground from under pagan objec- 
tions to resurrection which are based on 
classical conceptions of nature and ra- 
tionality, although he rejects irration- 
alist arguments based on faith without 
reason. Theology, based firmly on the 
revelation of God in Scripture, is not 
only the queen of the sciences but their 
judge. We must therefore consider the 
theological and exegetical arguments 
which the Fathers use in supporting the 
resurrection of the body. 


III. THEOLOGICAL AND EXEGETICAL 
PROOFS 


A. THEOLOGICAL 


Philosophical apologetic, as we have 
seen, was quite inadequate for the task 
of defending the Christian belief in the 
resurrection of the body. For this reason 
Christian theologians turned to revela- 
tion to support their arguments. By 
revelation they understood the whole 
course of God’s plan for the history of 
mankind; and this revelation was con- 
tained in Scripture as interpreted in the 
light of tradition. Scripture was thought 
to back up tradition, and tradition was 
the means by which Scripture was under- 

128 De civ. dei xxi. 8. 

29 De Gen. ad litt. vi. 15. 26 (CSEL, XXVIII, 


190:16); cf. C.N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classi- 
cal Culture (New York, 1944), pp. 442-43. 
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stood. Thus the theologian could turn his 
back on the inconclusive arguments of 
philosophers and rely upon the Word of 
God 


This rejection and acceptance had a 
certain logical warrant; for if the world 
owes its existence solely to the will of 
God—and Hermas states that this is the 
primary point of Christian belieft’°—the 
arguments of natural philosophers who 
do not take God’s working into account 
cannot explain nature, and those who be- 
lieve in such a God can properly disre- 
gard natural philosophy and go behind it. 
When Paul sets forth Christian teaching 
in I Corinthians, chapter 15, he eventual- 
ly proclaims to the church a truth of 
revelation, a “mystery.” Unless the dead 
are raised incorruptible and we are 
changed, the Old Testament saying, 
“Death shall be swallowed up in vic- 
tory” (Isa. 25:8), cannot be realized (I 
Cor. 15:51-52, 54-55). 

Tatian, who explicitly rejects Greek 
philosophical views and points out their 
difference from Christian faith, discusses 
the doctrine of creation before turning to 
the resurrection. Then he continues: 

Before I was born I did not exist and did not 
know who I was, but only existed in the sub- 
stance of fleshly matter. Then I came to be 
what I was not before, and believed in my exist- 
ence because I came to be. Just so, I who came 
into existence and through death no longer 


exist and am no longer seen shall again exist, 
just as I once was not and then was born.*3! 


No matter what happens to me, I am 
God’s, and he will care for me. 
The earliest extant Christian treatise 


130 Hermas Mand. i. 1; cf. C. M. Walsh, The 
Doctrine of Creation (London, 1910); F. E. Robbins, 
The Hexaemeral Literature (Chicago, 1912); C. J. 
O’Toole, The Philosophy of Creation in the Writings 
of St. Augustine (Washington, 1944). 

131 Ad Graecos 6. Tatian seems to be working over 
the funerary formula discussed by F. Cumont, 
“Non fui, fui, non sum,” Musée belge, XXXII 
(1928), 73-85. 
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on the resurrection is that of Athenag- 
oras. In his first ten chapters he gives 
arguments, some of which we have al- 
ready discussed (Sec. II), for the possibil- 
ity of resurrection. In the last fifteen 
chapters he endeavors to prove its neces- 
sity. He himself analyzes his arguments 
as follows: proof (1) from the end and 
design of the creation of the first man and 
his descendants, (2) from the common 
nature of all men as men, and (3) from 
their future judgment at the hands of 
their creator.'? His first argument leads 
to the conclusion that “if God created 
man for the enjoyment of a rational life, 
and for the contemplation of his mag- 
nificence, wisdom and power in all the 
works of the creation, then his existence 
according to God’s purpose and his own 
nature must last as long as there is mat- 
ter for wonder and admiration in the uni- 
verse.’’"33 He then proceeds to examine 
the nature of man as “a mortal body and 
an immortal soul united,” thus confirm- 
ing his first argument, with which, as he 
says, it is closely bound. Finally, if God 
is just, his judgments must take place 
hereafter, since they evidently do not 
take place now. And if man is both soul 
and body, judgment must be made upon 
both elements of his nature. Therefore 
there must be a resurrection of the flesh. 

Clearly Athenagoras is not producing 
proofs which will convince outsiders that 
they must believe in a resurrection. In 
discussing the nature of rational proof he 
claims that he relies not on opinions or 
philosophical dogmas but on “the com- 
mon and natural notion or the sequence 
between premises and conclusions.”"34 


132 De res. 11. 

33 This seems to imply the idea of the eternity 
of the universe; compare Platonists in H. Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), pp. 330b18- 
33104. 

134 De res. 14; the “natural notion” was the 
Stoic criterion of truth: SVF, II, 473 (p. 154:20, 
Arnim). 


But when he speaks of the world and 
man as created beings and defines man as 
soul plus body, his opinions would seem 
neither common nor natural to outsiders. 
They are based on revelation, and his 
arguments are theological. 

Still more theological are the teachings 
of Irenaeus, who as Audet has observed 
was born a Christian and did not have to 
become one by conversion."3s’ Arguments 
based on natural science seem irrelevant 
to him. We should not bother to find out 
the causes of obscure natural phenome- 
na, for God alone knows them.'*° There- 
fore he comes directly to the heart of the 
problem, arguing against Marcion and 
other Docetists."37 The Lord redeemed 
us with his own blood and gave his flesh 
for our flesh, not in appearance but in 
true substance. ow then can Docetists 
say that the flesh is incapable of receiving 
the gift of God, eternal life, when it is 
nourished by the body and blood of the 
Lord and is a member of him? Irenaeus 
stands in the succession of John, Igna- 
tius, and Justin, in whose writings the 
physical and the spiritual are inextri- 
cably bound together. 

If God does not give life to the mortal 
and does not lead the corruptible to in- 
corruption (the Pauline conception), it 


-mlst be because he is unable to do so. 


But he zs able to do so, for in the begin- 
ning he created man from the earth. The 
flesh is capable of receiving life; other- 
wise the Docetists would be corpses (as 
Ignatius had suggested). And God not 
only creates living bodies but also pre- 
serves them; consider the examples of the 
long-lived antediluvian patriarchs and of 
Enoch and Elijah, who were taken up 
bodily into heaven. If anyone thinks that 


135 T.-A. Audet, “Orientations théologiques chez 
Saint Irénée,” Traditio, I (1943), 15 ff. 

136“Trenaeus and Hellenistic Culture,” HTR, 
Vol. XLI (1948). 

337 Adv. haer. v. 1-16 (II, 315-67, Harvey). 
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such longevity is impossible or that 
Elijah was burned up in the chariot of 
fire, let him consider the examples of 
Jonah and of the three holy children: 
“Since the hand of God was with them 
and in their case accomplished things 
paradoxical and impossible for human 
nature, why is it remarkable if in the 
cases of translation something paradoxi- 
cal took place by the will of God?... 
For God is not subject to things that take 
place, but things that take place are sub- 
ject to God, and everything serves his 
will.”"3* In Irenaeus we find a Christian 
theologian who does not subject God to 
the limitations imposed by human 
knowledge but emphasizes his lordship 
over nature. Irenaeus’ theological out- 
look was eventually to find its clearest 
expression in Augustine. 

Other arguments which Irenaeus pro- 
vides are similar to those which we have 
mentioned. Christ’s resurrection, espe- 
cially as described in the Gospel of John, 
is a proof of ours, since “the God who 
raised the Lord will also raise us by his 
power” (I Cor. 6:14), and “he who 
raised Christ Jesus from the dead will 
also make alive your mortal bodies” 
(Rom. 8:11). Those whom Jesus raised 
during his ministry obviously retained a 
body of flesh. And if the flesh was not to 
be saved, Irenaeus concludes, the Word 
of God became flesh to no purpose.’%? 

In all these arguments the givenness of 
revelation is primary. Flesh can recover 
life, and God can again give it life, be- 
cause according to the Old Testament he 
gave it life in the beginning. The resur- 
rection of Christ (Paul) and the Eucha- 
rist (John) are the great New Testa- 
ment proofs of resurrection. And both Old 
and New testaments proclaim the same 
doctrine, since “all scripture was given 


138 Tbid. 5 (II, 330-32). 


139 He adds a few Old Testament examples: 
Isa. 26:19, 66:13-14, Ezekiel, chap. 37. 


us by God.’"4° Irenaeus is a genuinely 
biblical theologian. 

A more philosophical approach is 
found in the work On the Resurrection 
once mistakenly attributed to Justin.” 
Its author is aware, however, of the dif- 
ference between philosophical and theo- 
logical proofs. The first six chapters of 
his book are devoted to philosophical 
proof, ‘‘after the fashion of the gentiles,”’ 
and from these he turns to proofs “after 
the fashion of the faithful.”” These theo- 
logical proofs begin with a description of 
his opponents’ views. They claim that 
the flesh is unworthy of resurrection, 
since its substance is earth (Gen. 2:7) 
and it is full of sin and forces the soul to 
sin.’ There are other opponents who say 
that even if the flesh is dear to God, there 
is in Scripture no promise of its resurrec- 
tion.'4 

In reply to his first group of adver- 
saries Pseudo-Justin says that they ig- 
nore the whole creative working of God, 
especially the creation and the formation 
of man in God’s image (Gen. 1: 26). Fur- 
thermore, how could the flesh alone sin 
unless the soul led the way and encour- 
aged it? They are bound together like a 
yoke of oxen."*4 Surely the Savior called 
the flesh when he said, “I came not to 
call the righteous but sinners” (Matt. 
9:13). Against the second group of op- 
ponents, who cannot find proofs of resur- 
rection in Scripture, Pseudo-Justin first 
directs the general consideration that 


4° Adv. haer. ii. 28. 3 (I, 352, Harvey), an echo 
of II Tim. 3:16. 

141 For its date see F. R. M. Hitchcock in ZNW, 
XXXVI (1937), 35-60. 

142 Cf. Epictetus Diss. i. 3. 5-7; E. V. Arnold, 
Roman Stoicism (London, 1911), p. 258. 

143 Cf. Origen in Epiphanius Haer. Ixvi. 10. 1 
(II, 419:1, Holl); Cyril Hieros. Catech. xviii. 14 
(Migne, PG, 33, 1032B). 

144 Cf. the yoked horses of Plato in Phaedr. 246A 


(Athenagoras De res. 15). Presumably they are 
guided by the spirit; cf. Pseudo-Justin 10. 
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God surely does not desire to annihilate 
his most valuable work. A sculptor or a 
painter does not destroy his creations but 
wants them to endure. We cannot accuse 
God of laboring in vain. And the salva- 
tion which the Savior offered must have 
been for bodies as well as for souls, be- 
cause by definition man is “that rational 
animal consisting of soul and body.’’ 

Additional arguments are based on the 
works of the Savior, who raised bodies as 
well as souls, and whose own resurrection 
was not merely spiritual but corporeal. 
“Why did he rise in the flesh which suf- 
fered, if not to prove the fleshly resurrec- 
tion?” This proof was made not only by 
the resurrection but also by the ascen- 
sion. Again, since the body is the house of 
the soul, and the soul the house of the 
spirit, all three elements of the man must 
rise. Finally, if the Savior had pro- 
claimed only the salvation of the soul, he 
would have taught nothing more than 
what Pythagoras and Plato had already 
said."47 He actually prescribes a sober and 
continent life for us because our flesh has 
hope of salvation. Otherwise, our physi- 
cian might as well have treated us as in- 
curably ill and said, “Serve your de- 
sires.” 

Pseudo-Justin ably synthesizes moral 
arguments, based on the Christian un- 
derstanding of human nature, with more 
purely theological arguments, based on 
the creation of the world and the resur- 
rection of Christ. He is not primarily a 
biblical theologian but one who works 
over the inferences already made from 
the Bible in the tradition. Like Athe- 

145 Pseudo-Justin 8; cf. Nemesius De natura 
hominis 1 (pp. 35 ff., Matthaei); other definitions 


in E. Schwartz, Tatiani oratio ad Graecos (Leipzig, 
1888), pp. 64-65; Philo Leg. alleg. iii. 161. 


146 Threefold division: Plato Tim. 30B; I Thess. 
5323. 

147 Cf. Diels, op. cit., pp. 392:12-13, 205; Ter- 
tullian De anima 54. 


nagoras he believes that philosophy can 
prove only the possibility of resurrection; 
theology must go on to make it probable 
or, rather, necessary. He stands between 
the apologists and a biblical theologian 
like Irenaeus. 

Another theologian who expresses the- 
ological insights in semiphilosophical lan- 
guage is Methodius. His arguments in his 
work on the resurrection are much like 
those of his predecessors. He differs from 
them in his sharp opposition to what he 
considers the errors of Origen. Origen had 
held that the body is the “coat of skin” 
which God gave man after the Fall. 
Methodius replies that this position is 
untenable, for either (a) the soul sinned 
before receiving the body, and then the 
body is ethically neutral, or (b) the soul 
sinned in a body, and then the body is 
not a coat of skin.'4* If the body is the 
prison of the soul, it cannot force the 
soul to sin.'4? And since the soul is im- 
mortal, as the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus shows, not to mention Wisdom 
3: 1-4, there must be a resurrection of the 
body, since one can raise only what is not 
already raised.'s° 

While some of Methodius’ arguments 
against Origen for the resurrection of the 
flesh are fairly convincing on logical 
grounds, Methodius himself is more at 
ease in debating the meaning of various 
texts of Scripture. And indeed almost all 
the theologians of the ancient church 
were vitally concerned with the problem 
of exegesis. They believed that, since 
Scripture was the primary source of our 
knowledge of God and his ways with 
men, theology ought to be based on a 
scriptural foundation. There were al- 
ways opponents, however, who sought to 
prove that they had appropriated the 

™48 De res.i. 29. 6 (p. 260:13, Bonwetsch). 

149 Tbid.i. 31. 6 (p. 267:15). 

130 [hid. i. 52. 1 (p. 307:17). 
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wrong stones to put into their building. 
The great controversy with Origen and 
his followers revolved principally around 
such use of biblical passages. To exegesis 
we therefore turn. 


B. EXEGETICAL 


In the New Testament there are two 
cardinal texts which those who denied 
the resurrection of the flesh could em- 
ploy. They are the words of Jesus con- 
cerning the resurrection “like angels” 
and the Pauline expression, “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.’"** The former statement could 
more easily be explained by orthodox in- 
terpreters as a metaphor, but the latter 
remained a permanent embarrassment. 

According to Irenaeus, all the heretics 
made use of I Cor. 15:50." He claims 
that they completely misunderstand the 
apostle’s meaning, ‘‘suiting only the bare 
words to themselves, and fighting to the 
death over them, overturning, as far as 
they are able, the whole dispensation of 
God.” They make the apostle’s words 
self-contradictory, since he explicitly 
says that death will be swallowed up in 
victory. When will that take place but 
when the flesh leaves the power of death? 
Moreover, in Phil. 3: 20-21 he says that 
the Lord Jesus will transform the body 
of our humiliation. What can this be if 
it is not the flesh, which humbly lies in 
the ground? According to Col. 1:22 we 
are reconciled in the body of his flesh. 
But if the flesh of the Lord is something 
other than ours, reconciliation is mean- 
ingless. “In every epistle the apostle 
clearly testifies that we are saved through 
the flesh of our Lord and his blood.’’*53 
Therefore Irenaeus allegorizes the dif- 


1 Mark 12:25, Matt. 
I Cor. 15:50. 


22:30, Luke 20:36, 


182 Adv. haer. v. 13-14 (II, 356-63, Harvey). 
183 Ibid. v. 14. 3 (II, 362). 


ficult passage in Corinthians: “If flesh 
and blood provide life for us, it is not 
literally said of flesh and blood that they 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, but 
of carnal actions, which by perverting 
man to sin deprive him of life.’’ He con- . 
firms this exegesis by referring to Rom. 
6:12-13, where sin is mentioned as 
reigning in the mortal body. 

Thus Irenaeus attempts to destroy the 
force of a literal interpretation. But as he 
aliegorized this passage, he opened the 
way for others, who were not bound by 
the rule of faith, to allegorize the Old 
Testament passages in which resurrec- 
tion could be found. When Tertullian re- 
writes the work of Irenaeus, he finds him- 
self in the same maze of devious turnings 
where allegorical and literal interpreta- 
tion offer themselves as alternatives in 
every verse. There is no standard of in- 
terpretation but the faith of the church. 
Yet the faith of the church is to be 
proved from the documents in question. 
Tertullian takes flight into irrationalism 
when he finds heretics allegorizing pas- 
sages which he must take literally to 
prove his point. Resurrection, he says, 
would be incredible had it not been fore- 
told by God.'54 But, as a heretic could 
observe, that statement begs the ques- 
tion. Was the kind of resurrection of 
which Tertullian speaks so foretold? 

Tertullian approaches I Cor. 15:50 
very late in his work De resurrectione 
carnis.'55 As he admits, he does so in or- 
der to gain the benefit of many other 
arguments and passages from Scripture 
which he has placed ahead of it. In this 
whole passage, he observes, the apostle 
sets before us the example of Christ: “Is 
an example given for its unlikeness or its 
similarity? Obviously, you will reply, for 
its similarity. How then did Christ rise? 

584 De res. carn. 18 (II, 489, Oehler). 

85 Tbid. 48-52. 
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In the flesh or not? No doubt, if you hear 
that he was ‘dead and buried according 
to the scriptures,’ not otherwise than in 
the flesh. And so also you admit that he 
was resuscitated in the flesh.”” Paul was 
not discussing the question of substance 
when he said “‘flesh’’; he meant the dis- 
cipline of sins of the flesh. Then Tertul- 
lian introduces a new subtlety. It is im- 
possible that the apostle so abruptly, 
“‘with closed eyes,” without distinctions, 
without conditions, could have excluded 
all flesh and blood from the kingdom of 
God, when Jesus is sitting there at the 
right hand of the Father—man, even 
though God, and flesh and blood, even 
though purer than ours. 

Moreover, as for the apostle’s simile 
of seeds, they are clearly the same after 
they “rise”; they do not really die but 
grow. Finally, Tertullian allegorizes the 
Jewish distinctions between kinds of 
flesh (I Cor. 15:39), concluding with a 
note of contempt: “If these are not figur- 
ative, he rather pointlessly compared the 
flesh of mules and mullets and the bodies 
of celestial lights with human affairs, 
since just as they are not relevant for the 
comparison of their condition, so they 
are not for the proof of resurrection.”’ He 
concludes by rejecting explicitly the Paul- 
ine conception of a “natural”? body and 
implicitly the higher “spiritual” body. 
As E. Aleith observes, Tertullian’s whole 
personality and his experience of religion 
are entirely different from those of the 
apostle Paul; it is impossible for him to 
understand him.'* The subtleties of Paul- 
ine theology have disappeared in the 
feverish materialism of a Montanist. 
“The flesh will rise,” he cries at the end 
of his book, ‘‘just as it was, and entire.” 
This is not the biblical doctrine. 

He discusses another passage his op- 


86 E. Aleith, Paulusverstindnis in der alten 
Kirche (Berlin, 1937), p. 61. 
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ponents propose, the “like angels” verse 
(Matt. 22:30). Why should all the mem- 
bers of the body rise? If we are like 
angels, they will be unnecessary. Tertul- 
lian’s answer is not impressive. Nothing, 
he says, will prove unnecessary with 
God. The mouth, for example, is not just 
for eating and drinking but for praising 
God as well. Present-day ascetics prove 
the uselessness of many parts of the 
body, even though they have them; 
Moses and Elijah fasted forty days, 
while Christ not only fasted but stated 
that man shall not live by bread but by 
the Word of God. 

It is evident that Tertullian never 
takes his opponents’ arguments really 
seriously. As a clever student of law and 
of court procedure, he knew that often it 
was more satisfactory to ridicule his ad- 
versary’s claims than to answer them. 
In his view arguments were always con- 
ducted in order to win, never to discover 
new truth, for truth is the possession of 
the church. Indeed, it might be said that 
truth is whatever the church possesses." 
Irenaeus and to a greater extent Tertul- 
lian represent the irrationalist group 
within the church. They reject the com- 
plexity of secular thought in order to 
turn wholeheartedly to the revelation of 
God. But there were those, also within 
the church, who did not believe it neces- 
sary to practice isolationism. At Alex- 
andria such men developed both the the- 
ory of exegesis and the doctrine of resur- 
rection with a new subtlety. The pioneer 
work of Origen on the resurrection is lost, 
but many of his ideas can be recovered 
from other sources, especially his De 
princi piis.** 

We need not discuss Origen’s exegeti- 

87 Cf. my The Bible in the Church (New York, 
1948), pp. 85-90. 


88 He says that he is using these materials: De 
princ. ii. 10. 1 (p. 173:10, Koetschau). 
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cal methods in detail.'5? In dealing with 
the problem of resurrection his interpre- 
tation is both grammatical and “spirit- 
ual” and certainly comes closer to the 
meaning of Paul than does that of his 
opponents. In his handling of I Corinthi- 
ans, chapter 15, we do not find the sense 
of strain that characterizes that of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian. 

Origen’s view is that there is a resur- 
rection not of the “dead” or of the 
“flesh” (literally understood) but of the 
“body.” The first book of his De resur- 
rectione was apparently devoted to prov- 
ing against Syrian Bardesanians that the 
risen man must have a body.’® Here he 
took his stand with contemporary ortho- 
doxy. It was his second book which drew 
the accusation of heresy, for in it he at- 
tacked the “simple believers” for their 
faith in the resurrection of the flesh." 
Here trouble arose, for the “simple be- 
lievers” were the majority of orthodox 
Christians. 

Origen’s learned commentary takes its 
point of departure from I Cor. 15:50, as 
we see not only from fragments of his 
commentary on the book'’® but also from 
De principiis’®? and from the commen- 
tary on the first psalm fragmentarily pre- 
served by Methodius.’ His position is 
rendered precarious by his insistence that 
the risen Jesus had a body which could 
eat.’®5 He believes, however, that had the 
Lord appeared with his glorified body he 


139 The Bible in the Church, pp. 65-72; W. den 
Boer in Vigiliae Christianae, I (1947), 150-67. 


60 Bardaisan’s views: Ephrem Syrus Opera ii 
(Rome, 1740), 438C, 551-53. 
161 Cf. Cadiou, op. cit., pp. 117-29. 


162 C, Jenkins, JTS, X (1908-9), 44- 46; cf. C. H. 
Turner, JTS, X (1908-9), 274-75. 


163 De princ. ii. 10. 3 (p. 175:22, Koetschau). 
164 De res.i. 20-24 (pp. 242-50, Bonwetsch). 


6s JTS, X, 46 = Cramer Cat. v. 275; Comm. in 
Matt. xi. 2 (p. 36:3, Klostermann). 


could not have been seen. It was neces- 
sary for him to give at least the appear- 
ance of his wounds.’ This essay in 
Docetism is to some extent avoided in 
Contra Celsum when he speaks of the 
“border line’ between body and soul 
which Jesus’ body held, according to 
John 20: 26-27. And the contradiction 
between a border line and a body which 
eats may perhaps be resolved if we recall 
that the fragments on I Corinthians are 
from popular homilies.’®* In these Origen 
usually takes Scripture more literally 
than in commentaries. 

Origen’s exegesis of I Corinthians, 


' chapter 15, is somewhat allegorical, but 


it effectively reproduces the spirit of the 
apostle. He insists that the main ques- 
tion is whether Christ rose from the dead 
or not; every heresy consists of error on 
this point. If he rose, then he must have 
had a body. But it was not a body of 
flesh and blood. The apostle says, ‘““We 
all shall be changed,” and the “power” 
(virtus) of the seed brings forth the new 
grain. Origen’s opponents may say that 
the flesh must rise, if only to be burned 
in the fire of Gehenna. He replies that 
there is no corporeal fire to punish the 
body of flesh, for sinners arouse their own 
conscience to flame (Isa. 50:11), and it 
consumes not them but—with an adroit 
allusion to I Cor. 3:12—their sins. The 
judgment is one of conscience. God, the 
physician of our souls, is not going to 
burn us. He will burn our diseases." 
With this brief analysis Origen effec- 
tively removes the foundation for the 
literal interpretation of the bodily resur- 


6 Methodius De res. iii. 12 (p. 408:5, Bon- 
wetsch); cf. Con. Cels. ii. 61 (i. 183:17, Koetschau). 


167 Con. Cels. ii. 62 (i. 184: 11). 


8C, H. Turner, Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, V, 492-93; cf. H. de Lubac, Origéne homélies 
sur la Genése (Paris, 1943), pp. 40 ff. 


69 De princ. ii. 10. 3-6 (pp. 175-80, Koetschau). 
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rection. He does not “spiritualize” away 
the essentials of Christian faith (a charge 
sometimes brought against him) but pu- 
rifies them and rescues them from distor- 
tion. It must be admitted, however, that 
his defenders lost their battle in the 
ancient church. But the vehemence of his 
opponents suggests that his case was 
widely received. 

One of Origen’s most formidable ad- 
versaries was Methodius, who argues 
vigorously against Origenist quotation of 
the “like angels” passage. He explains it 
away by interpreting it to mean that as 
the angels are in heaven, so also men will 
be in paradise’?—which will be a place 
on earth.*” Again, when in II Cor. 5:1 
the apostle speaks of the destruction of 
“our earthly tent we live in,” he means 
not the tent itself but life here on earth. 
The “dwelling-place from heaven’ which 
we expect is not another body but im- 
mortality.!” In dealing with I Cor. 15: 50 
Methodius simply allegorizes it as Ire- 
naeus had done before him.'73 We have 
given enough examples to show that 
Methodius contributes little novelty to 
the controversy. His importance lies in 
his collection of materials into one im- 
pressive work, intended to meet the 
needs of literary critics, students of phi- 
losophy, and theologians. During the 
succeeding century almost nothing of 
significance was added to arguments like 
his. The same ingenuity characterized 
opponents of Christianity and Christian 
defenders. But it was a sterile ingenuity, 
which only rang changes on what had 
been fresh themes two hundred years be- 
fore.'74 Something new in the age was 


170 De res. i. 51. 2 (p. 305:10, Bonwetsch). 
1! [bid. 55. 2 (p. 314:2). 

172 Tbid. ii. 15 (pp. 360-63). 

173 [bid. ii. 18. 1 ff. (p. 368). 


174 Examples: Cyril Hieros. Catech. xiv (Migne, 
PG, 33, 825-66), xviii (1017-42); Epiphanius 
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needed. And this something came with 
the unsettlement which preceded the col- 
lapse of Rome. We may perhaps compare 
the violent enthusiasms of Jerome, who 
had formerly been an Origenist, with the 
militant attacks on liberal Protestantism 
often led today by those who were once 
liberal Protestants. Jerome’s gibes at 
Origen’s views show us the depths to 
which literalism can descend.175 

In writing against John of Jerusalem 
in 396 Jerome observes that there are 
Origenists who try to use the word 
“body” to deceive those who think they 
mean “flesh.”’ But flesh is what is bound 
together by blood, veins, bones, and 
sinews.'* Some Origenists even use the 
expression “resurrection of the flesh” but 
destroy the meaning by the way they 
use it.177 

What this view of Jerome’s involves is 
to be seen at its crudest in his letter 108 
to Eustochium, written in 404 after the 
death of Paula. In it he insists that the 
resurrection body will rise with all its 
members and therefore will be either 
male or female (against Origen). He 
proves that it will be complete by using 
the resurrection narrative of John 20: 26— 
29, which Origen had employed for his 
“borderline” theory. Jesus stood among 
his disciples; therefore he had feet. He 
said (hence a tongue, palate, and teeth): 
See my hands (hence arms) and touch 
my side (hence belly and chest “to hold 
the sides together’’). Therefore he had a 
complete body. Suppose someone objects 
to this line of argument, asking if we are 





Ancoratus 83-101 (I, 103-22, Holl); Chrysostom 
De res. mort. (Migne, PG, 50, 417-32); F. H. Dud- 
den, The Life and Times of St Ambrose (Oxford, 
1935), II, 665-66. 

175 Only his more moderate opinions are quoted 
by J. T. Darragh, The Resurrection of the Flesh 
(London, 1921), p. 168. 

176 Con. Joann. Hieros. 27 (Migne, PL, 23, 396A). 


177 Ep. \xxxiv. 7 (Migne, PL, 22, 749A). 
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going to eat in the resurrection. ‘Do not 
for food’s sake drag the resurrection faith 
into a false interpretation.” After all, 
when Jairus’ daughter was raised, she 
was given something to eat (Mark 5:43), 
and Jesus had supper with the risen 
Lazarus (John 12:2).' “But if you try 
to prove that he entered when the doors 
were closed and therefore had a spiritual 
body made of air, then before his passion 
he had a spiritual body, for contrary to 
the nature of weighty bodies he walked 
on the sea.” And if that be so, Peter also 
had a spiritual body, for he walked on the 
sea to Jesus. And this is absurd, for Peter 
speaks of dying with Jesus (Mark 14:31), 
and Jesus had a visible body (John 
20:27, Luke 24:34, 40). “You hear of 
bones and flesh and feet and hands, and 
you invent the spheres of the Stoics and 
certain fantastic imaginings made of 
air.’"79 These arguments are obviously 
more clever than convincing. They are 
the random thoughts of a brilliant con- 
troversialist. But, unfortunately, such 
interpretations influenced Augustine, 
great theologian though he was, toward 
the end of his life. 

As we have seen in our previous stud- 
ies, Augustine revolutionized the philo- 
sophical defense of Christian faith in the 
resurrection. But in his exegetical work 
we find a definite retrogression. Two 
views are to be found in his writings. The 
earlier, more biblical view, sets forth the 
resurrection of the body but not of the 
flesh; the later, explicitly upheld in his 
Retractationes and De civitate dei, con- 
tradicts Paul while claiming to interpret 
his thought. In the final analysis we must 
hold that Augustine’s earlier judgment 
was more nearly right than his later one. 

178 Fp, cviii. 23 (Migne, PL, 22, go1A-B); cf. 


Methodius on Abraham, De res. iii. 17. 2 (p. 414:5, 
Bonwetsch). 


119 Ep. eviii. 23 (Migne, PL, 22, 901B—D). 


The resurrection faith came to him as 
a traditional doctrine expressed in the 
creed. In 393 in his De fide et symbolo, 
Augustine explains the resurrection in 
Pauline terms."*° If this doctrine seems 
incredible to anyone, he is considering 
only what the flesh now is, not what it 
will be. In that future time of angelic 
change it will no longer be flesh and 
blood but simply ‘‘body.”’ For this state- 
ment Augustine relies on I Corinthians, 
chapter 15. Philosophers admit that any 
one element can be transmuted into the 
next one of the four; therefore by the will 
of God our bodies can be transmuted “‘in 
the wink of an eye, without any such 
stages, just as generally smoke is changed 
into flame with wonderful quickness.” 
Similarly in the year 400 he refers in the 
De catechizandis rudibus only to the res- 
urrection of the body.*** 

In 426, however, when he had com- 
pleted his treatment of the doctrine in 
the last two books of the De civitate dei, 
he referred to his earlier view and main- 
tained that the resurrection must be un- 
derstood to involve “limbs and substance 
of flesh.’”"*? After the resurrection the 
Lord’s body 


appeared in the same members, not only to be 
seen by the eyes, but also to be handled by the 
hands, and even proved himself to have flesh 
by discourse, saying, Handle me and see, for a 
spirit does not have flesh and bones, such as you 
see me having, [Luke 24:39]. From this it is 
clear that the apostle did not deny that there 
will be the substance of flesh in the kingdom 
of God but either called men who were after 
the flesh ‘‘flesh and blood,” or the corruption 
of the flesh itself, which then surely will be no 
more. For when he said, Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God [I Cor. 15:50], it is 
right to understand him as having added for 
explanation what follows directly, Neither shall 
corruption inherit incorruption. Of which point, 


180 De fide et symb. 24 (CSEL, 41, 30-32). 
181 De catech. rud. 7. t1 (p. 29:3, Fausset). 


182 Retract.i. 17 (CSEL, 33, 85); cf. 29 (134-35). 
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on which it is so difficult to convince un- 


believers, anyone who will read my last book 
on the City of God will see that I have treated 


it with all the pains I could bestow. 


To the De civitate dei we therefore turn. 
The resurrection is discussed in the last 
two books, xxi and xxii (as well as in 
xiii. 20-22). After citing the usual para- 
doxographical examples, Augustine comes 
to grips with the problem. Book xxi deals 
with the limitations of human knowledge 
and the possibility of apparent breaches 
in natural law. In Book xxii our author 
follows this onslaught with an attack on 
the incredulity of the pagan world, rather 
in the manner of Tertullian. These things 
are credible because most people believe 
them. Here Augustine turns against his 
opponents the old Stoic argument from 
consensus of opinion."*’ It is we who 
represent the consensus, not you. After 
these preliminaries we come to exegesis. 

The subjects chosen for discussion 
(xxii. 12-20) are rather curious, but they 
were not chosen by Augustine. His op- 
ponents have asked questions. Will abor- 
tions rise? How large will children be? 
Will everyone be the same size as the 
Lord? What about all the hair and nails 
which are produced in a lifetime? Augus- 
tine is unwilling to say that the language 
of Scripture is metaphorical. He takes 
Luke 21:18, “Not a hair of your head 
will perish,” with full literalness. But it 
does not mean that all your hair but that 
all your hairs will be preserved. The body 
will have the appearance of “a perfect 
man” (Eph. 4:13), that is, of a man 
“about thirty years old” (Luke 3: 23)."84 

183 Cicero De nat. deor. ii. 2. 5; Tusc. disp. i. 12- 
rs, 20. 

184 Age of maturity: cf. Diels, op. cit., p. 434a16; 
Censorinus De die nat. 14 (pp. 24-28, Hultsch); 
C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (2d ed.; 
Cambridge, 1897), pp. 97-98. 
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Women will be raised as women. The ex- 
pression “like angels” does not mean 
that they will be incorporeal but that 
they will be like angels in immortality 
and felicity. 

The fundamental dogma which makes 
such a belief credible is one on which 
Augustine laid great emphasis. God is the 
omnipotent creator of the universe. His 
freedom is completely unlimited. And his 
promises in Scripture, as we understand 
them, must be entirely fulfilled. Augus- 
tine rejects the classical conception of the 
world as either coeternal with God or in 
some way limiting God’s power. There is 
no fixed system through which God has 
to break."*s But the question remains 
whether Augustine has properly inter- 
preted the promises set forth in Scripture 
and whether he has not lost the meaning 
of Paul in his effort to conform to the 
common faith. Is not the common resur- 
rection faith of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, or even earlier, a distortion which 
later generations of Christians were to 
find intolerable? Each of us must give his 
own answer, but the considerations set 
forth in this study lead us, I believe, to 
two conclusions. In the first place, the 
form which this doctrine assumed in the 
conflict of cultures and religions was not 
the form which it originally possessed. In 
the second place, only by some such his- 
torical analysis of doctrine is it possible 
to ascertain the meaning of the doctrine, 
for it is historically conditioned from be- 
ginning to end. Yet at the same time its 
inner meaning somehow transcends the 
historical. When we have done our analy- 
sis, we have come to the threshold of 
theology. 

185 Cf. M. B. Foster, ‘““The Christian Doctrine of 


Creation and the Rise of Modern Natural Science,” 
Mind, new ser., XLIII (1934), 446-68. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. 
Edited by HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. xvili+436 
pages. $6.00. 

Students of the Bible have probably not been 
offered for a long while, in one volume, such a 
comprehensive and varied picture of current 
trends and salient problems in this field. Of the 
twenty-four essays, twelve are general surveys 
of biblical studies and twelve deal with impor- 
tant single problems. Behind the book stands 
the Chicago Society for Biblical Research. The 
modest editor and nine of the contributors be- 
long to the Federated Theological Faculties of 
the University of Chicago, several others teach 
in neighboring theological schools or have some 
past connection with them or with the Chicago 
Society. There is an essay by a conservative 
Jew, quite self-consciously stressing the special 
character of the approach to the Bible which 
this group represents. There is also an essay on 
Roman Catholic biblical scholarship. The Septu- 
agint (Orlinsky) and intertestamental studies 
(Rylaarsdam and Marcus) are included as defi- 
nite fields for summary. More modern history is 
reflected in the chapters on the role of the Bible 
in the Reformation (Hays), the war in Europe 
and the future of biblical studies (Albright), 
and a critique of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament (Wikgren). 

Naturally some matters are repeated or dou- 
bly emphasized while others like Christology or 
Hebrew grammar receive little attention. There 
is a special chapter on the Psalms (Sellers) but 
none on the Law or the Prophets. There is a 
chapter on the religious importance of Paul 
(Riddle), but on Jesus only one comparing his 
teaching with Jewish ethics (Grant). The ar- 
cheologists have more to say than the histori- 
ans, the theologians more than the exegetes. 
There is no index to help the reader find again 
what he has once noted. The essays must be 
read and marked by each reader for himself. 

There is not space here to mention each essay 
in turn with the author’s name, still less to in- 
dicate the strong and weak points that might be 
of interest to others than the reviewer. I assume 
that readers will be found with as wide a variety 
of interests as are in the twenty-four chapters. 


Everyone will find in this book some bit of new 
information, including unfamiliar bibliographi- 
cal references. Unfortunately in some cases the 
librarian will find such data inaccurate or in- 
complete. It is not invidious to suggest that the 
untechnical reader will find especially attractive 
William A. Irwin’s essay, “Revelation in the 
Old Testament.” 

The survey essays, covering variously the 
last fifty years or merely the period between the 
wars, give frequently the impression that even 
Protestant scholarship has been reverting to 
conservative positions. A revolt against evolu- 
tionary historicism is reported, which leaves 
with the reader a feeling of chaos in contrast to 
the older ‘“‘assured results of scholarship.” Both 
these essays and the others in so far as they deal 
with future outlook give a wholesome expecta- 
tion that new materials and new solutions are 
quite to be looked for even in such well-worked 
fields. 

If the present reviewer should venture to 
offer any detailed appraisal of parts of the book, 
he would naturally turn from the reviews of lit- 
erature to the essays collectively called “‘special 
studies of salient problems” and to the New 
Testament themes among them. Even these are 
often discussions of method rather than of prob- 
lems. Sherman E. Johnson, writing on the emer- 
gence of the church in the pre-Catholic period, 
really reviews the literature since F. C. Baur on 
the origins of the church. His article is as biblio- 
graphical as those in the earlier half of the vol- 
ume, though none the less welcome. Floyd V. 
Filson’s article is entitled ‘““The Central Prob- 
lem concerning Christian Origins.” It passes in 
review four suggested historical explanations of 
the origin of Christianity: (1) some pre-Chris- 
tian sect or cult; (2) a combination of current 
forces or influences, including Jewish teaching, 
whether ethical or apocalyptic, and pagan in- 
fluences, whether mediated through Judaism or 
through other oriental religions; (3) the church 
as the creative force; and (4) the teaching, ac- 
tion and purpose of Jesus. All these have had 
their vogue. Against them Filson urges a fifth 
explanation of the origin of Christianity, “that 
which the New Testament gives, that the gospel 
and the Christian movement have their explana- 
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tion only in God’s purposeful working through 
Jesus Christ for the salvation of men” (p. 343, 
italics mine). Dr. Filson admits that this expla- 
nation is on quite a different plane from the 
others. His own espousal of it is symptomatic of 
a profoundly different approach to historical 
questions from that which was all but universal 
in scholarly circles a short time ago. He admits 
that such a view does not seem open to objective 
study and that those who would reject it on that 
ground “rather subtly imply that the New Tes- 
tament explanation of Christian origins is not 
true.” The knowing reader will recognize that 
at this point we are on the edge of a highly con- 
troversial issue which American scholarship 
scarcely has grappled with, though it is reminis- 
cent of the technique of Machen, of the empha- 
sis of Barth and of the totalitarian claims of 
biblical theology and of a  supra-historical 
school. On this tendency we may refer to the 
later chapter by Amos N. Wilder on “New 
Testament Theology in Transition.” In this ap- 
proach the theologian is greatly tempted to la- 
bel as “biblical” his own current theological 
predilections. 

Donald Riddle deals somewhat differently 
with the similar question of the factors in Paul. 
His answer is function and religious experience. 
“Paul is understood when it is seen that he and 
many other Christians developed these teach- 
ings by their own religious experiences in rela- 
tionship with people.” This solution is less in- 
scrutable than Filson’s and as a matter of fact 
Riddle operates mainly with familiar literary 
and historical problems. He reiterates certain 
aversions, especially against the use of Acts in 
reconstructing the career of Paul, and seems to 
believe that quite tentative modern hypotheses, 
as of an Ephesian provenance of the letters of 
Paul’s imprisonment, of the non-Pauline origin 
of Ephesians, or of revised chronology for Paul’s 
life, will contribute to ‘reassessing the religious 
importance of Paul.” 

Professor Wikgren’s critique of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament shows 
careful study of a very recent book. He notes 
many of its virtues but naturally pays more at- 
tention to its defects. His catalogue of them can 
hardly be summarized. They are too numerous 
to mention. He often can justify them and yet 
regret them. In this he shows true sympathy 
with the practical problems of translation by 
committee. Some defects are due to conformity 
to tradition. Among them are the very restricted 
recourse to marginal notes and the retention of 
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some obsolescent wording of the older versions. 
In spite of his assurance that the general merits 
of the work outweigh its deficiencies, the lay 
reader of his article will hear a good deal about 
inconsistency, a limited impression of progress, 
failure to apply admitted principles; and will 
leave the chapter with the depressing feeling 
that the renderings of R.S.V. are arbitrary, vac- 
illating and ill considered. The translator who 
ponders these things in his heart will wonder 
whether Professor Wikgren has really recog- 
nized the manifold facets of the problem or has 
even selected the most vulnerable points. The 
translator knows that what he must print in 
cold even type varies from word to word in cer- 
tainty and felicity, though he has no way of 
acknowledging this to the reader. Perhaps the 
critic knows that his examples also cover a quite 
uneven range of validity. 

Professor Grant’s article on the teachings of 
Jesus and first-century Jewish ethics is of a still 
different kind. It shows mainly the likeness of 
character between the two, for they differ much 
less from each other than they do from classical 
or modern ethical approaches. He has a point to 
make and he makes it. Let the reader turn to 
page 310 and read the three pages beginning: 
“Thus the ‘ethics’ of Jesus, if we may again use 
the term, are Jewish, through and through; they 
spring from no philosophical consideration of 
the ends of human life, or of the motives or 
‘characters’ of men, or of human nature, or of 
the best possible harmonization of conflicting 
interests, or of the ideal state; instead, they are 
derived directly from the revealed character of 
God and from his purposes for men.” Rarely 
does one find so clear and accurate and compre- 
hensive a placing in its proper perspective, 
negatively and positively, of an aspect of bibli- 
cal material. 

HEnry J. CADBURY 
Harvard University 


The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man: An 
Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient 
Near East. By H. and H. A. FRANKFORT, 
Joun A. Witson, TH. JACOBSEN, W. A. 
Irwin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. 401 pages. $4.00. 


Until not so long ago, in this country as in 
Europe, oriental studies were pursued by spe- 
cialists. Results of inestimable importance were 
achieved by the industry and ingeniousness of 
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linguistic, archeological, and_ historical ex- 
perts. However, this work, which the orientalists 
themselves were not willing or not able to relate 
to that carried on in other fields of humanistic 
and philosophical studies, threatened to become 
something of an esoteric discipline. It had be- 
come quite difficult for the historian, philoso- 
pher, or theologian to gauge some of the impli- 
cations and results of the labor of the oriental- 
ists. Of course there were surveys published and 
occasional syntheses attempted (for example, 
W. F. Albright’s books), but there seemed to be 
little meeting ground for a co-operation of schol- 
ars interested from different angles in the vari- 
ous civilizations of the East. This unhappy situ- 
ation with its disadvantages for everyone con- 
cerned, especially for the wider public which has 
been aroused to new interest in the Eastern 
countries by the state of world affairs, had to be 
faced and some remedy had to be found. 

A symposium such as that held at the Orien- 
tal Institute of the University of Chicago in 
1945, the record of which is here reviewed, seems 
to be a long step in the right direction. A small 
group of highly competent scholars present here 
in thoroughly readable form the results of mod- 
ern research in the different fields of ancient 
Near Eastern civilization. Three central areas 
were selected: Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Pales- 
tine. In each case the main task was to analyze 
the world view evolved in the thinking of the 
peoples of this part of the world. Historical de- 
velopments had to be taken into account but the 
emphasis was to be systematical rather than his- 
torical. It is significant that certain broad cate- 
gories could be used in close parallelism by all 
contributors. But equally significant are the 
variations of the themes found in the treatment 
of the individual civilizations. The student of 
the Hebrew-Christian religion will easily dis- 
cover that the religions of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, different as they are shown to be in spirit 
and expression, resemble each other more close- 
ly than either of the two resembles the religion 
of the Hebrews. This impression, it should be 
stressed, is not due to a different methodology 
employed in the investigation here and there; 
the methodology is actually the same, but the 
difference which apparently somewhat baffled 
some of the contributors themselves appears in- 
herent in the character and destiny of the peo- 
ples as such. Few readers will disagree, after 
reviewing the results of the studies of the intel- 
lectual achievements of the Near East, with the 
statement of the author of the section on the 


Hebrews that the conclusion actually is the 
supremacy of Israel’s thinking in the Near East 
(p. 358). 

The chapter on Egypt (John A. Wilson) is 
divided into three sections: the Nature of the 
Universe, the Function of the State, and the 
Values of Life. In studying it, the reader will 
be struck by a quality of the Egyptian mind 
which may appear to some to be an asset, while 
others will view it less favorably. What seems a 
laudable reasonableness and practicality canalso 
be interpreted as a lack of metaphysical interest 
and depth. But great care is advisable inthe esti- 
mate of the contribution of any one civilization. 
The reader of A. Erman’s Die Religion der Agyp- 
ter will carry away the impression that the 
Egyptians were thorough rationalists. And yet 
their preoccupation with death seems to protest 
against such an interpretation. A fundamental 
issue is raised when we ask: to what extent does 
the disposition and inclination of the investiga- 
tor determine his choices and his emphases? 
The careful analysis of the Egyptian concepts of 
the universe in this essay suggests with urgency 
a comparison of their mythology with those of 
many other preliterate peoples. 

It is against such a background that the pe- 
culiar achievements of the people of the Nile 
Valley can be made to stand out most clearly. 
Since we have come to know African cultures 
and religions better, a thorough study of the 
African elements in this civilization seems high- 
ly desirable. The nature of the Egyptian state, 
as Professor Wilson shows in the second section 
of his article, is determined by the general no- 
tions of correspondence (‘‘consubstantiality”) 
and representation. The role of the ruler has, 
since this essay appeared, been monographically 
studied by H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods 
(1948). The third section discusses the “purpose 
of life” as the ancient Egyptians conceived of it. 
A shift in time leads from an earlier emphasis on 
life and action to the later one on death and re- 
pose (p. 94). In the pluralistic pantheon the au- 
thor discovers a tendency toward unification— 
he terms it “monophysitism”—and especially 
in the late Empire toward individualism—per- 
sonal piety (p. 117). The author does not think 
that this civilization bequeathed to posterity 
anything comparable to “Babylonian science, 
Hebrew theology, or Greek or Chinese rational- 
ism,” but he stresses the impression made upon 
the contemporary world by Egyptian power and 
by what was vaguely called Egyptian ‘“wis- 
dom.” 
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The chapter on Mesopotamia (Thorkild 
Jacobsen) shows a delightful freshness of ap- 
proach, unrivaled competence in the handling 
of the sources, and sensitivity to problems of 
mythology and religion. Original with the au- 
thor is the thesis that the ancient inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia conceived of the cosmos as an “‘or- 
der of wills,” as a state. He clearly points out 
that to them the “center and meaning of exist- 
ence always lay beyond man and his achieve- 
ments, beyond tangible things, in intangible 
powers ruling the universe” (pp. 126, 132). His 
is the discovery that we have in the protoliterate 
period, different from Egypt, a ‘primitive de- 
mocracy”’ in the two-river country. The notion 
of the cosmic state implies the principle of corre- 
spondence: to the assembly of gods, headed by 
its leader, corresponds that of the free man in 
human society, led by their king (chap. vi). The 
development leads from the primarily economi- 
cally conditioned city-state to the politically de- 
termined national state. The emphasis upon or- 
ganized relationships of the powers recognized 
by the Sumerians appears to Dr. Jacobsen to be 
a typically Mesopotamian feature (p. 135). The 
great deities of the sky, the storm, and the 
earth are shown to stand for different aspects of 
divine power. (It is remarkable how well Ru- 
dolph Otto’s analysis of the numen as mysteri- 
um, tremendum et fascinosum, is confirmed by 
the character attributed to the sky god Anu and 
the storm god Enlil.) ‘‘Because Enlil is force, his 
character is one of peculiar duality: he is at one 
and the same time the trust and the fear of 
man” (p. 143). The rich mythology of the third 
millennium, of which specimens are offered in at- 
tractive translation, is grouped under the three 
headings of myths of origin, of organization, and 
of evaluation. The cosmogony of the later epos 
Enuma Elish receives a special treatment (pp. 
168 ff.). In harmony with the idea of the uni- 
verse as a state is the exaltation of obedience as 
the primary virtue in the ethics of the two- 
stream land. Problems such as that of the justi- 
fication of death and of the righteous sufferer 
emerge after the notion of justice as right has re- 
placed that of justice as favor (p. 208). In thefirst 
millennium Mesopotamia seems to have been 
gripped by the skepticism of aging civilizations. 

The chapter on the Hebrews (William A. Ir- 
win), the longest of the three basic sections, 
brings sharply into focus the very special char- 
acter and achievements of this people. It is a 
fine summary of the results of a lifework given 
to the study of the religion and civilization of 
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ancient Israel. The results of painstaking re- 
search by generations of scholars have been care- 
fully weighed and are presented in an attractive 
form in this well-balanced survey. It is ina way 
easier to treat of the religious notions of the 
Egyptians and the Mesopotamians in which we 
have but a historical interest than to assess the 
contribution to man’s spiritual progress made 
by the people of Israel. That complicates the 
task. Professor Irwin writes with detachment 
though not without warmth. He would not deny 
that his is a theology which could not but re- 
flect itself in his evaluation of individual phases, 
movements, personalities, and books of the Old 
Testament world. Though it is not articulated, it 
becomes apparent in a certain caution, in his 
criticism and rejection of certain theories and 
terms of Old Testament theology of the older 
and the more recent vintage, and in a stress up- 
on the moral rather than the holiness aspect of 
Hebrew religion. In an essay calling for inter- 
pretation and evaluation, the work of a heilsge- 
schichtlicher theologian and that of an evangeli- 
cal humanist would of necessity differ greatly. 

The first section of this chapter treats of God, 
the second of man, the third of man in the world, 
the last of nation, society, and politics. It is sig- 
nificant that neither universe nor cosmos (Meso- 
potamia) but the experience of God forms the 
starting-point and center of the Hebrew Welt- 
anschauung. “‘Israel’sgreatachievement ... was 
monotheism”’ (p. 224). Moreover, her God was 
one of righteousness, transcendent holiness (p. 
230), personality (p. 231), and invisible (p. 237). 
Professor Irwin asks, “‘what were the processes 
of thought by which Israel came to such views?” 
(p. 234). He believes that the critical sense of 
her thinkers contributed to it, especially as they 
were not satisfied to apply this criticism to for- 
eign notions but applied it to those of their own 
people. The author points to Pss. 14:10, 53:1, 
etc. Speaking of Proverbs (30:1-4, words of 
Agur) he states, we feel, a principle of his own 
methodology when he lauds the author’s de- 
mand that “religious thinking must be honest 
and subject to the same rigorous standards as 
any other reliable process of thought” (p. 240). 

There is at least an equal stress in this pres- 
entation upon the Hebrew’s experience of and 
love for nature (“zest of life and delight in 
physical power”’ [pp. 248, 264 ff.]) as upon God’s 
holiness. In few regards, the author believes, is 
the uniqueness of Hebrew thought more evident 
than in the notion that man is “‘but little lower 
than God”’ (p. 258), that he is essentially good. 
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Dr. Irwin does not find here the feeling of ‘‘nu- 
minous unworth.” Sin is, according to him, for 
the “Hebrew thinkers” rebellion (p. 263). The 
good life he finds largely conceived of in physi- 
cal terms but basically and supremely, he too be- 
lieves, the religious is the good life (p. 267). He 
shows that the Hebrew thinkers wrestled with 
the problems of sin, evil, and freedom. Their ap- 
peal to wisdom as human attainment and later 
as cosmic entity, is, according to Dr. Irwin, the 
zenith of their philosophy. No survey of Hebrew 
thought could leave out a discussion of their no- 
tions of law and of history (chap. x). This re- 
viewer, however, finds it difficult to agree with 
the author’s summary: “stripped of their 
imagery, then, and interpreted in their truest 
Israelite context, the Old Testament dreams of 
the end of history mean simply that human life 
is a progress to better things” (p. 325). 

To the three basic chapters of this volume, 
the reading of which will richly reward the lay- 
man as well as the expert, have been added an 
introduction and a conclusion, both by H. and 
H. A. Frankfort. The task which the authors of 
these contributions have set themselves is am- 
bitious. They apparently felt that an orienta- 
tion was necessary for readers unfamiliar with 
the patterns of ancient and of Eastern thought. 
This they attempted to supply in the introduc- 
tion, while in their conclusion they try to ac- 
count for the difference in the nature and weight 
of the achievements of the three great civiliza- 
tions. Unfortunately the introductory chapter is 
not too satisfactory. It is too spotty and lacks 
precision in terminology and integration in 
thought and conceptual framework. The “‘sug- 
gested readings” reveal from what widely di- 
vergent and partly contradictory sources the 
latter has been devised: E. Cassirer and R. Otto, 
on the one hand, L. Lévy-Bruhl and P. Radin, 
on the other. Quot nomina, tot sensus. 

Here are some of the authors’ theses. There 
are two types of approach to reality, both pro- 
ceeding from experience to reality; speculative 
thought concerned with order, coherence, mean- 
ing, and scientific inquiry bent on the identifica- 
tion of verifiable facts. While the former con- 
ceives the “phenomenal” world as life in unique, 
individual form (‘“‘Thou”’), to be understood, the 
latter interprets it seriatim, as an “It,” to be ex- 
plained. While the observer is passive in the 
first, he is active in the second case (pp. 4 ff.). 
There is certainly some truth in distinguishing 
these two methods which correspond closely to 
the epistemology of, say, Dilthey. But it is 


correct neither to correlate these approaches 
without reserve chronologically (both are ac- 
tually employed in the modern world) nor to 
characterize them as passive or active, respec- 
tively. Furthermore, at a given stage in the de- 
velopment of a civilization the application of ra- 
tional criteria to the religious apprehension in- 
troduces an element not considered in this 
typology. However, the nature, function, and 
significance of myth as conveying a metaphysi- 
cal truth (p. 7) is well set forth. The authors ar- 
rive here at conclusions similar to those reached 
by Cassirer, Urban, and Langer with respect to 
the role which causality, space, and time play in 
the logic of mythical thinking. They stress right- 
ly the intensity of the total response to existence 
which this type of ‘‘speculation”’ represents, but 
they fail in determining clearly the nature of 
the reality apprehended in religious experience. 
Yet in the Conclusion they say, “when we com- 
pared the lands of origin of Hebrews, Egyptians, 
and Mesopotamians, we were concerned not 
with the relation between group psychology and 
habitat, but with profound differences in pris- 
tine religious experience” (p. 373). The moral 
and intellectual courage which enabled the He- 
brews to develop the characteristic teachings 
which illuminate ‘their experience of God is em- 
phasized. Finally a last glance is cast upon the 
emancipation of thought which occurred in 
Greece: the philosophical and the religious ab- 
solute are contrasted (p. 386). 

This volume is another in the long series of 
faultlessly printed and handsomely brought-out 
publications of the University of Chicago Press. 
We have all reason to be grateful for the care 
with which its high standard of bookmaking is 
kept up by this institution in the face of great 
practical odds. 

JoacHIm WACH 
University of Chicago 


An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts. 
By MATTHEW Btack. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1946. vit+250 pages. $4.50. 

This volume contains a detailed and judi- 
cious examination and presentation of the evi- 
dence for an Aramaic substratum to the Gospels 
and Acts, conceived especially in the form of a 
“targumized”’ tradition lying behind the pres- 
ent Greek text, primarily in the sayings of Jesus 
and various Marcan dialogue sections. The au- 
thor, “Sometime Lecturer in Hebrew & Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Aberdeen,” 
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shows a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject matter in general and strives for the 
greatest fairness and objectivity in the consid- 
eration and interpretation ot his data. These are 
found mostly in certain “Aramaisms” and in 
the alleged reflection in the Greek of formal ele- 
ments of Semitic poetic style, such as parallel- 
ism, paronomasia, alliteration, and assonance. 

As a result of his study (divided into treat- 
ments of Syntax, Grammar and Vocabulary, 
Semitic Poetic Form, and Translation of Ara- 
maic), Black reaches conclusions which are sub- 
stantially those of New Testament scholarship. 
For, while he feels certain from his evidence 
that “an Aramaic sayings-source or tradition 
lies behind the Synoptic Gospels,” he does not 
regard the hypothesis of translation of Aramaic 
documents as necessary to explain the phenom- 
ena, except, perhaps, in the Lucan hymns (Black 
seems to imply an Aramaic original, though the 
opinion of Semitic scholars is generally for He- 
brew). Rather, what is supposedly un-Greek 
“may either have been mediated by a written 
collection of the sayings in Aramaic or in trans- 
lation Greek, or by a fixed oral tradition; and 
the importance of the latter among Eastern 
peoples makes it no less probable than the for- 
mer.” Alleged translation Greek is ‘‘not literal 
but literary; in other words, it is doubtful if it 
can be justly described as translation at all in 
some cases, even where the evidence points to 
the existence and use of an Aramaic source. The 
Evangelists, that is to say, are for the most part 
writing Greek Gospels, even where they are de- 
pendent upon sources.” 

Of certain specific emphases we may mention 
the author’s indorsement of Wellhausen’s view 
that a more primitive text is often preserved in 
“Western” witnesses, notably, Codex Beza. 
Yet he indicates that an Aramaic original can- 
not with confidence be used to explain variant 
readings in the Greek. Generally careful atten- 
tion to the latter is a commendable feature of 
the work, although in the discussion of New Tes- 
tament text Black seems to be on somewhat un- 
familiar ground, witness his statements about 
nonrecognition of a Greek Vulgate by New Tes- 
tament scholars. A partial citation of evidence 
for allegedly more primitive readings is also at 
times misleading, e.g., in the uncritical use of 
Turner’s list of seven passages from Mark, 
chapter 11, to illustrate the preservation of an 
“impersonal plural’ in Theta and the Old Latin. 
Codex Beza is incorrectly cited near the bottom 
of page 36 and does not there illustrate “‘hyper- 
baton.” 
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The interesting recognition of interpretation 
in the Gospels seems to be a sort of independent 
confirmation of the results of research in Gospel 
origins of the last two decades, since Black no- 
where appears to take account of these findings. 
While not enthusiastic about the Greek-mis- 
translation approach of his predecessors (whose 
contributions he reviews and illustrates in chap. 
i), and while cognizant of the “almost com- 
plete absence” of Aramaic literary remains con- 
temporary with the Gospels, Black’s caution 
often deserts him when he gets warmed up to his 
subject. This is perhaps most noticeable in his 
treatment of poetic forms. In the resolution of 
difficulties, real or supposed, a simple Greek 
emendation (such as Blass’s kairos for karpos in 
Mark 4:29) would often be much less dubious 
than a highly conjectural and synthethic Ara- 
maic. Black makes nothing of that chiastic 
structure which Nils Lund found so abundantly 
in the Greek text. And are not many or most of 
the “striking wordplays” (as reconstructed in 
Aramaic) almost inevitable in a language where 
the construction of nominal forms consists so 
largely in the modification of a verbal root? In 
treating so-called ‘failures in the Greek’’ insuf- 
ficient attention is given to the evidence of koine 
Greek (no use is made of such works as Moul- 
ton’s Prolegomena volume or Colwell’s Greek of 
the Fourth Gospel); nor is recognition given to 
the high probability of Lucan imitation of Sep- 
tuagint style. 

In spite of these weaknesses the book is a 
valuable and stimulating contribution to the 
linguistic study of Gospel origins, and, in the 
opinion of a somewhat prejudiced reviewer, its 
general conclusions are eminently sound. Two 
appendixes deal respectively with the possibility 
of a West Aramaic source or tradition to explain 
a West Aramaic element in the Old Syriac Gos- 
pels and with the nature and influence of Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron as exemplified in the possible 
survival of certain of its readings in early ver- 
nacular Bibles, especially Dutch, Italian, and 
English. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 


The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Mat- 
thew. By G. D. Kitpatrick. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1946. 151 pages. $3.50. 


We have here a significant contribution to 
the understanding of the Gospel of Matthew 
through a study of its sources and the circum- 
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stances of its composition. With certain variant 
emphases the author’s conclusions are in gen- 
eral those of the best critical scholarship. His 
main divergence lies in an emphasis upon the 
liturgical nature of the completed Gospel. 

More specifically, Kilpatrick finds the Papias 
evidence ‘‘wholly erroneous,” and concludes 
that the Gospel was composed in Greek by an 
unknown author in the last quarter of the first 
century in the Jewish-Christian community of a 
Phoenician port city. It was written in a well-to- 
do church to meet the problems of moral laxness, 
false doctrine, messianic:pretensions, and perse- 
cution. The evidence from early church worship, 
on the one hand, and from the style, structure, 
formulas, and verbal characteristics of Matthew, 
on the other, indicates that it was a kind of re- 
vised gospel book or lectionary rather than pri- 
marily a catechetical manual as commonly sup- 
posed. The Jewish character of the church in 
which it was produced (closest to rabbinical 
Judaism) makes it no less Christian. The Se- 
mitic background is Hebrew rather than Ara- 
maic and somewhat academic, representing a 
“rejudaization” process rather than the reflec- 
tion of early elements. This last, novel view- 
point was, interestingly, the thesis of a recent 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Chi- 
cago by Dr. William Lyons. Some important 
controversies reflected in the Gospel concern 
Sabbath observance, the Law, attitudes toward 
Gentiles, and attitudes toward parties within 
Judaism. The Pharisees are predominant in 
Jewish-Christian contacts and disputations. 

In regard to Matthew’s documentary sources 
Kilpatrick assumes the use of Mark (substan- 
tially its present form), “Q” (exact delineation 
difficult), and “‘M” (a written document of 
primitive, nonnarrative character). He rejects 
the view of two forms of ‘‘Q” such as Bacon’s 
“‘S”’ source or Bussman’s “Qt,” as well as any 
identification of Papias’ fa logia with Matthew, 
“Q,” or a testimony book. Attributing as much 
as possible of Matthew’s peculiar material to the 
evangelist himself, he reconstructs from the re- 
mainder a minimum ‘‘M” document of about 
170 verses (p. 35). The minimum may be open 
to some question. The earliest identification of 
an ‘“M” document was that of E. D. Burton, 
which included about 230 verses. This was re- 
duced somewhat by Raymond Brewer, who in 
1929 set forth in a Chicago doctoral dissertation 
the results of a careful study of the character- 
istic features of the ““M” material and was led 
to conclude that ‘‘M” was a Greek document of 
A.D. 66-70. Few scholars besides Streeter, how- 


ever, have subscribed to the view of ‘‘M”’ as a 
document. Kilpatrick’s work is therefore of spe- 
cial interest as an independent confirmation of 
this conclusion. 

But the main contribution of the volume is, 
as we have intimated, in the compilation and 
analysis of data bearing upon the liturgical use 
of the Gospel. The best scholarly equipment and 
method is exemplified in this process. Spatial 
considerations preclude the discussion here of 
certain questionable details and perhaps as- 
sumptions. But we may note that the author ap- 
pears to be carried away a bit by his theme when 
he feels impelled (e.g., p. 80) to relegate the di- 
dactic interests of the Gospel to its earlier oral 
and documentary stages. This seems due to a 
limitation of teaching to catechetical instruc- 
tion and an unnecessarily narrow definition of 
“liturgical.” Yet in his conclusions (p. 41) he 
uses the more comprehensive phrase, “liturgy 
and exposition of the church,” which would 
doubtless reflect a more valid estimate of the 
purposes served by the Gospel. But the demon- 
stration of liturgical usage as one of the inter- 
ests of the Christian community which con- 
tributed signally to shape the tradition as found 
in Matthew is a valuable and important feature 
of this study. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 


University of Chicago 


Les Vies de Jésus et le Jésus de Vhistoire. By 
JEAN G. H. HoFrMann. (“‘Seminarii Neotes- 
tamentici Upsaliensis,” XVII.) Paris: Mes- 
sageries Evangéliques, 1947. 233 pages. 8 
Swed. crowns. 


The book reviews French lives of Christ and 
concludes with the author’s estimate of the his- 
toricity and purpose of the Gospels. The char- 
acterizations of the various lives are incisive and 
full of insight. Scherer, Reville, and Reuss intro- 
duced into France the methods and results of 
the Tiibingen school, founded as it was on Kant- 
ian moralism and the Hegelian philosophy. 
Sabatier rigidly distinguished between the Gali- 
lean and the Judean teaching and presented the 
Fourth Gospel as an attempt to unify the char- 
acter of Jesus. He was largely influenced by the 
sentimentalism of Schleiermacher. Renan is 
found to be still unequaled for the vividness 
with which he makes his reader see and feel the 
Palestinian environment in which the life of 
Jesus was cast. All these “liberal” lives practi- 
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cally limited Jesus’ work to that of a teacher of 
morals, treated him as a mere man, made him 
into a biological “sport.” 

On the other hand, the ‘‘orthodox”’ lives of 
Bovon, Westphal, and Pressense leave the im- 
pression of a docetic Jesus and no less than the 
“liberal’’ lives show the influence of the Hegel- 
ian metaphysic. They preserve a finely pious 
reverence for the person of Jesus, a reverence 
which the “‘liberal’”’ lives largely forgot, but they 
are based on no proper critical study of the doc- 
uments and possess smal historical value. 

Loisy finds little, if any, historical value in 
the Gospels and minimizes the personal influ- 
ence of Jesus upon the early church, which Loisy 
believes constructed its theology out of other 
materials, pagan and Jewish. His attempt to ex- 
plain the early Church as founded on the myth 
of Jesus leads him to an entirely unhistorical de- 
preciation of the record. Guignebert accepts the 
methods of form criticism but uses them in such 
a way as to conclude that there is no real evi- 
dence of Jesus’ sayings or of his acts. In Loisy 
and Guignebert the nineteenth-century attempt 
to get back to the historical Jesus ended in the 
conviction that he could not be found. 

With Goguel form criticism comes into its 
own. He recognizes the justice of its principle 
and finds that it has enlarged the limited scope 
of inquiry allowed by the older source criticism. 
Goguel saw clearly that Jesus’ greatness lay not 
in his moral teachings but in his insistence that 
God forgives sinners without in the least com- 
promising his perfect holiness, a thought neither 
pagan nor Jewish. Goguel is criticized for at- 
tempting to show the psychological develop- 
ment of Jesus’ mind and for a tendency to find 
too much evidence of later phraseology in the 
sayings of Jesus. Hoffmann has written a no- 
table appreciation of Goguel’s work. 

The attitude of these French lives of Jesus 
varies from the blunt literalism of Westphal to 
the equally blunt skepticism of Guignebert. But 
radical and conservative alike seem to Hoff- 
mann to have been on the wrong track. They 
were trying to prove either that the Gospels 
were historically untrustworthy or that they 
were biographies in the modern sense. Of all the 
lives which Hoffmann reviews he is most appre- 
ciative of Monnier’s La Mission historique de 
Jésus. Monnier saw that the Gospels were all 
written by men who shared the passionate faith 
of the rising church in its Lord and Savior. The 
anecdotes and sayings were intended to win 


pagans to a loyalty to the Christ in whom the 
Gospel writers believed, and were chosen to ex- 
press the church’s conviction that this Jesus 
who had been known and heard in Palestine 
was now on the right hand of God. Hoffmann 
admires Monnier because he finds him anticipat- 
ing the present tendency of New Testament 
study to interest itself more in the thought of 
the Gospels than in their dissection. Monnier 
avoids any attempt at metaphysical explanation 
and limits himself to an examination of the 
texts. He finds the distinguishing character of 
Jesus in the “authority” with which he faces all 
whom he meets, from John the Baptist to Pi- 
late. He knows himself to be the eschatological 
“Man” but does not reveal himself as such un- 
til the trial before the Sanhedrin. Monnier errs 
in valuing too lightly Jesus’ interest in human 
morals and in allowing him an interest in the 
world beyond Judaism. Hoffmann has done well 
in recalling attention to Monnier, in re-reading 
whom one realizes that he belongs to an age that 
is past and yet presents a stirring appreciation 
of the religious greatness of Jesus that is appar- 
ent neither in the “‘liberal’”’ nor in the “pious” 
lives. 

Hoffmann has shown that these French lives 
of Jesus, and the same might be said of German 
or British lives, were not isolated or erratic phe- 
nomena but proceed in a steady development 
which is shared by liberals and conservatives 
alike, gradually leading toward that insistence 
on the unity and the religious purpose of the 
Gospels which was largely obscured by the criti- 
cal controversies of the last fifty years. Hoff- 
mann declares that Jesus’ supreme greatness lay 
in the high passionateness with which he pro- 
claimed the Kingdom. This becomes the surest 
test of the genuineness of the separate items of 
the story. The Gospels contain no data out of 
which can be constructed more than a mere out- 
line of the biography of Jesus, nor do they ex- 
hibit his psychological development. Hoffmann 
maintains the essential soundness of form criti- 
cism, but he points out that the conditions 
which determined the development of the tradi- 
tions may not be those which determined their 
origin. Jesus was the kind of man whom the Gos- 
pels describe. This is not the Christ of faith. It is 
the picture of a character whom the “internal 
evidence of the Holy Spirit’’ interpreted to the 
early church and to succeeding centuries to be 
“the incarnation of God in a human person.” 
Hoffmann does not at all insist on the “historici- 
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ty of all the details and conversations” that are 
reported. He does maintain that critical study 
has shown the general trustworthiness of the 
portrait and of most of the separate incidents 
collected by the evangelists. Even John pos- 
sessed sources of information which were some- 
times older and more precise than those of the 
Synoptics, although his main interest lay in the 
significance of the facts related. 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR, 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The Principles of Moral Judgment. By W. D. 
Lamont. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 


1946. xxli+225 pages. $4.00. 


This book makes a significant contribution 
to the literature of ethics by its comprehensive 
and analytical study of the principles involved 
in moral judgment. The study turns about one 
central issue: “To examine the common moral 
consciousness with a view to discovering the 
principles or standards in accordance with which 
moral judgments are made” (p. v). The inquiry, 
be it noted, is not “about standards which 
‘ought’ to be used in our judgments of right and 
wrong but about those standards which ‘are in 
fact’ used by us in our moral judgments.”’ Thus 
the data of ethics as a science are held to be mor- 
al judgments themselves. Men do make moral 
judgments, and it is important to analyze wheth- 
er they truly understand what they are doing or 
are clear about the principles which are implied 
in these judgments. Although this method of 
work cannot be said to be fully demonstrated so 
as to deserve replacing all others, the method 
shows itself to have been quite fruitful in this 
study. As such, therefore, it deserves a place of 
recognition in philosophical ethics. The method 
seems to shift the study of ethics from the 
normative to the descriptive approach, but this 
shift is more apparent than real, being closer to 
traditional studies than at first appears. 

Ethical and other judgments taken as “‘data”’ 
about which the moralist reasons are to be dis- 
tinguished from their use as ‘‘premises’”’? from 
which we reason. Where are these data to be 
found? The evidence for the nature of moral 
ideas and their implied principles is found first 
in introspection, then in a study of the child- 
mind, and finally by the examination of social 
law and institutions. In this book social law and 


institutions are taken as the primary field of 
research while the study of moral ideas through 
introspection and child psychology (as per Pia- 
get) fall into the background. These two ap- 
proaches are regarded as more suitable in study- 
ing the individual mind, while the chief inquiry 
in the volume is about social justice. Lamont 
considers his approach as somewhat analogous 
to that used by Kant in the First Section of 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of 
Morals. But Kant fails, in the first place, to dis- 
tinguish clearly between arguments which are 
designed to “explain” ordinary moral ideas and 
those which are designed to ‘“‘defend and vindi- 
cate” those ideas (p. 21). In the second place, 
Kant’s method was hampered by his ‘‘fear of 
conceding too much to ‘empirical’ considera- 
tions.” 

The discussion of customary morality deals 
with unreflective moral consciousness which lies 
below the morality of justice. The heart of La- 
mont’s book, from his own perspective, is found 
in chapters iii, iv, and v, which deal with “The 
Morality of Social Justice.” The principles in- 
volved in the conception of justice “are central 
for the moral consciousness as a whole, being im- 
plicit at the lower level of unreflective morality 
and not superseded. at the higher level of ideal 
morality” (p. vii). Within the idea of Justice are 
contained the further conceptions of | iberty, 
Equality, and Merit. At the conclusion of an ex- 
tended discussion Justice is defined as: ““The 
Equitable recognition of Liberty and Merit.’’ 
Beyond justice there is a higher morality. There 
are, in Lamont’s view, moral ideas which tran- 
scend though they do not conflict with the mo- 
rality of social justice (p. 162). Such is the ideal 
of service. It is not restricted to certain expres- 
sions of the religious consciousness but is (fol- 
lowing Bosanquet) a pervasive force in all social 
life. “It is a righteousness which fulfils and ex- 
ceeds that minimum of respect for other persons 
which justice requires” (p. 171). Even justice’s 
demands can seldom be carried out properly in 
a group unless its members are imbued with the 
spirit of ideal morality. In this as in other parts 
of the treatise there is little to which the review- 
er would take exception. The findings are not 
novel, but the analytical care with which the 
argument is developed is significant. The meth- 
od employed confirms the work of numerous 
other investigators. 


WALTER G. MUELDER 
Boston University 
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Kantian Studies. By A. H. Surru. Oxford:At the 
Clarendon Press, 1947. vi+-196 pages. $4.00. 


In a series of closely reasoned essays the au- 
thor scrutinizes some of the central parts of the 


Critique of Pure Reason, dividing his attention 


between the first and the second editions. The 


portions selected are the transcendental aesthet- 
ics, the refutation of idealism, and the deduction 
of the categories, The analyst is particularly in- 
terested in establishing the precise sense in 
which, according to Kant, both physical objects 
and minds can be said to have an existence in- 
dependent of their being apprehended. This 
problem, together with the question of the inter- 
subjective validity of knowledge, requires for 
its solution a critical appraisal of the antithesis 
of phenomena and noumena—a topic to which 
a special chapter (pp. 153-80) is devoted. The 
concluding essay on “‘Universals and the Form 
of Intuition in Mathematics” is only loosely 
connected with the main theme of the book. 

Taking up Kant’s assertions piecemeal, Dr. 
Smith finds that they generally bear a number 
of different interpretations which he enumerates 
and defines with great acumen. This device as 
such is very helpful. It forces us to a careful re- 
reading of the text and brings into sharp focus 
some of the difficulties involved in Kant’s tran- 
scendental idealism. At the same time, this pro- 
cedure as applied in the essays before us leads to 
disconcerting conclusions. If we believe the 
writer, Kant not only fails to distinguish be- 
tween the various and mutually exclusive mean- 
ings of many of his fundamental affirmations, 
but he continually shifts from one meaning to 
another. He never seems quite to know what he 
is actually thinking. Kant “is confused in regard 
to his own notion of a purely intelligible object” 
(p. 141). He seems to be equally confused about 
each one of the problems singled out for discus- 
sion. He “only sees fitfully the part which the 
thought of the independent object plays in our 
consciousness” (p. 78). In page after page he is 
convicted of obscurity and ambiguity, with the 
result that the reader finds himself lost in a maze 
of irrelevancies, inconsistencies, and contra- 
dictions. 

Responsible for this bewildering effect is 
evidently the writer’s failure to grasp the philo- 
sophical intent that animates and organizes all 
of Kant’s utterances. Nowhere does the writer 
seem to envisage the idea that Kant might have 
developed a coherent and subtly integrated sys- 
tem of thought which would give a meaning, 
though an unsatisfactory one, even to his hesita- 
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tions and obscurities. In his criticisms the au- 
thor is guided throughout by the problems of his 
own theory of knowledge, and this theory, 
though influenced by Kant, is yet very remote 
from the meaning of Kant’s philosophical enter- 
prise. As a result, all his painstaking attention 
to the minutiae of textual exegesis does not pro- 
tect him against grave misunderstandings. An 
example is furnished by the untenable interpre- 
tation placed upon the term leidend on page 
122. In fact, the significance of human receptiv- 
ity as distinguished from spontaneity requires 
for its elucidation a comprehensive view of 
Kant’s philosophical anthropology which lies 
outside the author’s field of vision. His book 
seems valuable as a critical application of ideas 
set forth in his Treatise on Knowledge rather 
than as a contribution to the understanding of 
Kant. 

HELMUT KUHN 
Emory University 

Georgia 


The Religion of Philosophers. By James H. Dun- 
HAM. (“Temple University Publications.’’) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1947. 307 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a book that is definitely for philoso- 
phers and not for the so-called “average” man 
or “layman” to whom so many writers address 
themselves. The author, who has spent nearly 
thirty years teaching philosophy, has delved 
into the heart of some of the most penetrating 
philosophical questions that can be raised in the 
analysis of systematic religious truth, and he 
has brought to these problems an extraordinar- 
ily rich background of scholarship and insight. 

The unique feature of this book is the method 
the author uses in exploring the problems of re- 
ligion. Mr. Dunham has proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that “‘religion is not defined except as the 
thinker defines it for himself.” He has therefore 
selected ten outstanding thinkers of the West- 
ern world and has attempted to interpret the 
problems of religion as these writers saw the 
problems. The advantage of this method is that 
it enables the author to record in some detail the 
varieties of methods that can be pursued in as- 
sembling the materials appertaining to the prob- 
lem, without distorting the methods or the prob- 
lems in order to make them fit into some cate- 
gorical standard to which each man’s treatment 
of the subject must be made to conform. 

The philosophers treated in this study are 
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Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Augustine, Leibnitz, Spinoza, David Hume, Im- 
manuel Kant, Auguste Comte—ten thinkers 
from many ages and diverse stocks. Though 
many more distinguished thinkers might have 
been added, the ones selected serve the purpose 
of reflecting the indefinite number of gleaming 
facets, each significant in itself but by no means 
comprehending the whole, which must be con- 
sidered if one is to unfold the basic ideas of re- 
ligion. 

It is refreshing indeed to read a discussion of 
the problems of religion that is free from the 
all-too-prevalent practice of name-calling which 
attempts to label a writer and thus impose upon 
him an all-too-precise and certain relationship 
to other thinkers. Mr. Dunham rightfully as- 


serts that this practice yields nothing for philo- 


sophical investigation. He has therefore limited 
himself to more basic concerns. Among the ques- 
tions that are asked of each thinker are: What is 
the specific activity of mind by which a study of 
the high themes of religion can be carried on? 
What are the essentia) points in the problem 
which must be determined before we can hope to 
obtain a full understanding of the concept of 
divinity? In this kind of probing, Mr. Dunham 
has very skilfully ferreted out the ever unfold- 
ing complexity of the concept of personality as 
it has been employed in philosophical treat- 
ments of the concept of God. 

Teachers of religion and sincere seekers of 
truth will welcome this volume not so much for 
its careful description of the ideas of the ten se- 
lected thinkers, for they could be read directly 
easily enough, but rather for the wealth of ana- 
lytical discussion which draws into relationships 
the rich relevancies of the problems of religion 
to other problems in the field of human experi- 
ence. Mr. Dunham has shown keen judgment in 
his “screening” of the materials in order to de- 
termine whether or not they can supply the prin- 
ciples entering into an adequate solution. One 
can only hope that after this careful critical 
analysis of so many of the philosophical prob- 
lems of religion, Mr. Dunham might produce in 
some forthcoming volume his own positive state- 
ment in the form of a systematic philosophy of 


religion. ALFRED W. PAINTER 
Bates College 


What Lutherans Are Thinking. Edited by E. C. 
Fenpt. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1947. 
592 pages. $2.50. 


This volume is intended as an introduction 
to the various fields of theological study for stu- 
dents in Lutheran theological seminaries, It was 
initiated by a Conference of Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Professors and carried through by a com- 
mittee of that conference. It contains contribu- 
tions from all branches of the Lutheran church 
in America. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that this isa 
joint Lutheran confession. It is a confession of 
faith on the part of representative Lutherans in 


which they bear witness to their allegiance to 
evangelical Christianity as this was recovered 


by the Reformation. It is a confession concern- 
ing the theological interpretation of that faith 


and as such gives evidence throughout of deep 
historical reverence and a genuine desire to 
transmit the Lutheran heritage to fellow-Ameri- 
cans. It is also a confession of theological di- 
versity within the Lutheran fold, It would not 
be possible for one person to hold all the views 
expressed or implied in this volume. Yet, there 
are few Lutherans who would not agree that the 
faith which is seeking expression in each essay is 
the faith confessed by the Reformation and per- 
haps none who would not find the theological 
patterns familiar to them expressed somewhere 
in this book. 

All the topics usually encountered in a pres- 
entation of ‘““Dogmatics” are handled in brief 
compass but in comprehensive fashion. As is to 
be expected, there is considerable overlapping of 
subject matter as the topical delineations pro- 
vide narrow boundaries which it is difficult to 
observe. It is at these points that the diversity 
becomes most evident. The chapter on ‘“‘The 
Word of God,” for instance, gives evidence of a 
static, intellectualistic interpretation of revela- 
tion. “When, by an act of revelation... His 
inner thought is communicated to us in language 
that we understand, it isa Word of God” (p.31). 
The essay on ‘Revelation Today” reveals 
strong Barthian influences. ‘In the event of 
revelation God, the absolute Person, graciously 
stoops to man, judging him, and challenging 
him to new life in Himself ’’(p. 73). The section 
dealing with “God” acknowledges indebtedness 
to the dynamic interpretation of nature and ac- 
tivity, contra rationem et legem, which is charac- 
teristic of Lundensian theology. The chapter on 
“Salvation” bears the stamp of orthodoxy with 
its forensic view of the atonement and includes 
a logical defense of God’s action in expiating the 
sins of the world through an innocent substitute 
(p. 182), acting in conformity with the require- 
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ments of a “moral universe” (p. 183), the satis- 
faction rendered having ‘“‘infinite value” be- 
cause Christ was divine (p. 184). The two reveal 
entirely different patterns of thought with re- 
gard to the atonement, though both affirm its 
truth. 

Non-Lutherans will be interested to know 
that such diversity as here indicated can be ac- 
commodated within American Lutheran theol- 
ogy. They will be intrigued by the underlying 
unity of faith which lies behind the theological 
forms. They will be gratified to find a profound 
and convincing presentation of the ecumenical 
position from a Lutheran pen, the sensitive so- 
cial conscience revealed in the treatment given 
society, the family, and the state. The richness 
of a long tradition with respect to liturgy, wor- 
ship, and music should be apparent to all. 

This is a book that needed to be written. It 
deserves to have successors. 

EpGar M. CARLSON 


Gustavus Adolphus College 


Wesley and Sanctification: A Study in the Doc- 
trine of Salvation. By HARALD LINDSTROM. 
Stockholm: Nya Bokférlags Aktiebolaget, 
1946. xvi+ 228 pages. 

American Methodism has been enlightened 
and in no small measure judged by the pains- 
taking researches of the Wesleyan scholarship 
developed in the Continental European churches 
founded and administered by the church in the 
United States. Professor Lindstrom’s volume is 
a notably characteristic illustration of this fact. 
This book is significant for its contribution to a 
clearer understanding of (1) the general prob- 
lem of orienting Wesley’s thought in terms of 
the classical theological traditions, (2) the doc- 
trinal architectonic constituting the Wesleyan 
theory of salvation, and (3) the ethical implica- 
tions dominant in Wesley’s view of sanctifi- 
cation. 

Professor Lindstrom’s immediate forebears 
were prominent ecclesiastics in the Methodist 
church of Sweden and he himself is the first 
Methodist to be appointed to a theological 
faculty in any Swedish university. At present he 
is professor of dogmatic theology in Uppsala 
University. 

In general it may be said that Wesleyan 
scholarship may be classified as holding one of 
three positions with respect to the historical ori- 
entation of Wesley’s theology: (1) that Wesley 


is best understood as an Anglican Arminian 
holding to the tradition of Catholic piety and 
discipline, (2) that he may be adequately inter- 
preted only within the framework of Calvinistic 
theology, or (3) that Wesley’s thought moves 
within an orbit the center of which is Lutheran 
Pietism. The first position is affirmed in the 
works of A. Leger, M. Piette, J. E. Rattenbury, 
Laura Petri, A. Knox, Umphrey Lee, and I. N. 
Impeta. The second view is asserted by the his- 
torians K. R. Hagenbach, M. Schneckenburger, 
F. Loofs, G. C. Cell, and A. C. McGiffert. The 
third interpretation may be found in the books 
of A. W. Nagler, M. Schmidt, Erich von Eicken, 
A. Lang, and D. Lerch. 

Professor Lindstrom develops a fourth inter- 
pretation by making a new departure. The posi- 
tions noted above pivot on interpretations of the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. By mak- 
ing a definitive distinction between a “primary” 
and a “‘final’’ justification in Wesley’s theology 
(as did Wesley’s contemporary interpreter, John 
Fletcher), the author is able to delineate the 
doctrine of sanctification as the determinative 
factor in early Methodist theology without dis- 
paraging in the least the primacy of the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. In this Professor 
Lindstrom brings a necessary corrective to the 
thesis set forth in W. R. Cannon’s The Theology 
of John Wesley which seeks to find in the doc- 
trine of justification the interpretive principle in 
Wesley’s thought. This cannot be established be- 
cause, in Protestantism, justification, as a jurid- 
ical act, is temporally instantaneous. For Wes- 
ley salvation cannot be identified with a single 
juridical fiat although the Reformers’ doctrine 
of justification is openly affirmed. 

Professor Lindstrom, however, sees the order 
of salvation in Wesley’s theology as a process in 
which ‘‘the instantaneous and gradual elements 
coalesce.”” The former elements are the “‘pri- 
mary” and “final” juridical acts of justification, 
and the latter is the process of sanctification, de- 
terminatively moral in nature, upon which the 
final act depends but which in itself is continu- 
ously energized by ‘‘faith alone.” Attention may 
also be called to the excellent discussion of the 
doctrine of love wherein this student of Profes- 
sor Nygren takes issue, in the name of Wesley, 
with the definition of “agape” as completely dis- 
interested love. 


DAvIp C. SHIPLEY 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
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The Eternal Quest: The Teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the Natural Desire for God. By 
Wiu1aM R. O’Connor. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1947. ix-+290 pages. $4.00. 
Theologians in the Thomist tradition have 

for generations puzzled over certain texts of St. 

Thomas Aquinas in which he seems to set forth 

an inconsistent doctrine concerning man’s de- 

sire for God. The best of the commentators have 
conceded that their efforts at reconciliation of 
the texts have been unsatisfactory. Father 

O’Connor has brought to the task a training and 

a historical erudition which seem to have 

achieved a greater measure of success than that 

reached by the classical commentators. In brief 
the problem is this: “In many places, St. Thom- 
as asserts the existence of a natural desire [in 
man] to see God in Himself. At the same time, 
he seems to deny this in other texts that are no 
less authentic than the former.” The problem, 
however, is one not merely of consistency but 
also of the interpretation of the phrase “‘nat- 
ural desire for the vision of God,” which vision 
is assumed to be a supernatural operation hav- 
ing a supernatural object as its terminus and 
thus being beyond the capacity of a natural de- 
sire. Father O’Connor has conceived his task as 
one of reconstructing the doctrine of St. Thomas 
in its own terms, paying attention to the mean- 
ings of words in their thirteenth-century usage 
and to the influences, mainly Aristotelian, on the 

Thomist doctrine. His work constitutes an ex- 

ceptionally good carrying-out of the maxim: 

St. Thomas is his own best interpreter. 

Father O’Connor reviews the discussions of 
these problems to be found in the writings of the 
principal interpreters of St. Thomas from the 
sixteenth century to the present. He finds that 
certain key-expressions used in the discussions 
were not employed by Aquinas but derive rather 
from the teachings of Duns Scotus. This is fol- 
lowed by a careful and elaborate exegesis of the 
principal texts in which St. Thomas sets forth 
his doctrines on the subject. In conclusion he 
finds that, to put it bluntly, in certain impor- 
tant matters the greatest of the commentators, 
Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Sylvester of Fer- 
rara, and others, have misread their master. In 
other words, the problems which have occupied 
the commentators turn out to be false ones 
when Aquinas is read with the skill permitted by 
better historical techniques. 

The great merit of the present work is that 
it pursues a carefully delimited subject with ex- 
traordinary clarity of analysis and expression. 


The central portion, on St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
human nature and the rational will in relation 
to God, is rich in illuminating texts which re- 
pay careful study. All the Latin quotations 
are also given in English translation which adds 
immeasurably to their value for the nonspecial- 
ist in medieval thought. 

Father O’Connor has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of theology and its 
history. It throws much light on the important 
diversities to be found within the scholastic tra- 
dition. 

WILLIAM O’MEARA 
University of Chicago 


Newman: The Church Historian. By FREDERICK 
Esy. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1946. 203 
pages. $1.75. 

The Professor of the History and Philosophy 
of Education at the University of Texas has 
written, in this work, a useful family history of 
Albert Henry Newman, the great Baptist his- 
torian. Professor Eby subtitles his work, A 
Study in Christian Personality, and it is in this 
respect that the biography is chiefly distin- 
guished. Dr. Newman’s family background, 
early schooling and advanced learning, his dis- 
tinguished and active careers at Rochester Sem- 
inary (1877-81), Toronto Baptist College, 
McMaster University (1881-1901), Baylor Uni- 
versity (1901-22), Mercer University (1922-27), 
are all reported in interesting incidental style. 

Dr. Newman’s contributions as a denomina- 
tional historian are fully related: his Manual of 
Church History has gone to sixteen printings 
with over 20,000 copies of Volume I and fifteen 
printings with over 18,000 copies of Volume IT; 
his editorship of A Century of Baptist Achieve- 
ment (1901) was noteworthy; his astonishing in- 
dustry is indicated on pages 81-84 of Eby’s biog- 
raphy—including major contributions to the 
Review and Expositor, Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge, 
the Mennonitisches Lexikon, and many others. 
As a scholar of the old school he had equipped 
himself with the essential] tools of the church his- 
torian’s trade: German and French, Latin and 
Greek (New Testament and patristic); he also 
prepared himself in the intensive study of Old 
Testament Hebrew, Rabbinical Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Syriac, and Chaldean, during a year (1875) 
at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (then 
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at Greenville, S.C.) under the tutelage of Dr. 
Crawford H. Toy—later professor of Hebrew at 
Harvard University. 

His great industry, coupled with linquistic 
competence, made him the foremost Baptist 
historian of the century. Among his most excep- 
tional contributions were studies in the almost 
inaccessible and difficult documents of the six- 
teenth-century origins of the Baptist movement. 
He carried on a lifelong correspondence with Dr. 
J. Loserth, foremost European investigator of 
Anabaptist and Continental Baptist antiquities. 
As early as 1897, in his History of Anti-Pedo- 
baptism, he indicated a thorough familiarity 
with such figures as Thomas Muntzer, Hans 
Hut, Jakob Kautz, Melchior Hofmann, Hein- 
rich Rol, on the one hand; and Conrad Grebel, 
Pilgram Mapeck, and Menno Simons, on the 
other. He knew the sectarian Protestant sources 
as no other American historian of his generation, 
and he was able to make distinctions. Such are 
all too uncommon even today. We may note 
with respect bordering on astonishment his use 
of the great ten-volume Bibliotheca Reformatoria 
Neerlandica (Martinus Nijhoff, 1903-14), a 
work which is yet too little used by American 
church historians, in a brilliant and suggestive 
article published in 1917 in Papers of the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History: “Adam Pastor, 
Antitrinitarian Antipaedo-Baptist.” In Sep- 
tember, 1926, he published an excellent article, 
‘Balthazar Hubmaier and the Moravian Ana- 
baptists,” in the Review Supplement of the Goshen 
College Record (forerunner of the Mennonite 
Quarterly Review). 

Not only as a great personality but also as 
an indefatigable, superbly equipped, and imagi- 
native scholar, Albert Henry Newman merits 
our respect and attention. His testimony is yet 
before us, and his scholarly findings are still at 
many points well worth attention. 


FRANKLIN H., LITTELL 
University of Michigan 


Plotinus and the Ethics of St. Augustine. By 
Bruno SwitAtski. Chicago: Krol Bros., 
1947. 113 pages. $3.95. 

In the first part of his book the author gives 

a brief account of some main features of the 

ethics of Plotinus and Augustine, liberally 

documenting his statements with quotations 
from the two authors. A brief chapter is devoted 
to discussing the sources of Plotinus in which 
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the author stresses both the originality of 
Plotinus and the Greek background of his 
thought. 

In the second part the author focuses more 
particularly on the relation of Augustine’s to 
Plotinus’ ethics. His conclusion is that Plotinus 
was a major influence both in the conversion and 
in the development of the ethical doctrines of 
Augustine. His two strongest arguments for the 
specific influence of Plotinus, as distinguished 
from the possible influence of other Platonists, 
on the earlier Augustine are several direct refer- 
ences in the early works of Augustine to the 
name of Plotinus and a statement by Augustine 
in De beata vita that he had read some books by 
Plotinus. Yet these arguments do not seem to 
make a convincing enough case. The five refer- 
ences are to the name of Plotinus and thus do 
not give evidence for a reading of the Enneads. 
The second argument rests on an emendation 
(some manuscripts have Platoni, Platonis, or 
Pollitini, for Plotini) which the author accepts, 
following the lead of P. Henry and other recent 
critics. Moreover, it is noteworthy that Augus- 
tine confesses to have read only paucissmi libri 
of Plotinus or of whatever author was referred to 
in the original text. It is on the strength of his 
arguments for a direct reading of Plotinus by 
Augustine that the author primarily bases his 
conviction that the libri Platonicorum to which 
Augustine refers in the Confessions are the En- 
neads. 

The assumption of a direct influence of the 
Enneads upon the early Augustine is used by the 
author to strengthen his arguments for their 
direct influence on Augustine’s later writings. 
His chief additional argument is a list of pas- 
sages from the De civitate Dei which he takes to 
be literal or “almost literal” quotations from 
Plotinus (presumably derived from a Latin ver- 
sion of the Enneads). But the author can list 
only two such quotations from the De civitate 
Dei (to which he adds a passage from the Con- 
fessions). Apart from the paucity of quotations 
from the Enneads in Augustine, the question 
arises whether Augustine may not have taken 
his quotations from some less immediate source. 
(His was an age of compilers!) Though the au- 
thor shows himself aware of the kind of objec- 
tions here raised, his arguments do little to dis- 
pel doubt. 

In spite of these criticisms the book is useful 
as a summary statement of certain traditional 
conceptions of Plotinus’ and Augustine’s ethics. 
The book includes a rich bibliography of books 
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and articles of great value to the student of 
Plotinus. 

The chief objection of this reviewer to the 
type of approach exhibited in the author’s treat- 
ment of Plotinus is its retrospective character. 
In examining Plotinus asa source for Augustine, 
it tends to miss the peculiar character and tone 
of Plotinus’ philosophy. A fuller understanding 
of Plotinus will only be achieved, as we now 
come to realize increasingly with regard to 
Plato and Aristotle, when his work is no longer 
approached in terms of the categories and prob- 
lems of a later philosophy. 

JosEPH Katz 
Amherst College 


Die Orthodoxe Kirche des Ostens in Gkumenischer 
Sicht. By STEFAN ZANKOW, Ziirich: Zwingli- 
Verlag, 1946. 114 pages. Sw. Fr. 4.50. 

Memoir of the Nature of the Church of Christ. By 
ApostoLos Makrakis. Translated by D. 
Cummincs. New York: Christian Brother- 
hoods, Zealots of Orthodoxy and John the 
Baptist, 1947. 168+-xvi pages. $1.50. 


Divine and Sacred Catechism. By APosTOLos 
MakrakIs. Chicago: Hellenic Christian Edu- 
cational Society, 1946. 224+xi pages. $2.00. 


In view of the overwhelming revolutionary 
changes, political and ecclesiastical, which have 
recently taken place in Orthodox countries, par- 
ticularly those of the Balkans, one eagerly seizes 
upon the present work of the outstanding Bul- 
garian scholar, Stefan Zankow, in the hope of 
learning what has happened under the Com- 
munist regime. But in this expectation one is 
likely to be disappointed. For some reason, the 
author does not bring the treatment of the sub- 
ject up to date but treats it largely as it was 
after the first World War. Accordingly, one 
seeks in vain for a description of the present sit- 
uation. Even so, the statistical information is 
antiquated, impressionistic, and inconsistent. 
Thus, for instance, the author asserts that there 
are 120 million Orthodox in Russia (pp. 11, 21; 
no source given), which figure takes no account 
of the losses sustained since 1917. The Bulgarian 
church is credited with 6 million on page 11 and 
with over 7 million on page 31; the Rumanian 
church is said to have 15 million on page 11, but 
only “about 13 million” on page 14. North 
America is credited with 2} million Orthodox, 
while Hungary has 2 million. Both figures are 
fantastic. 
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Nevertheless, the main theme of the work 
deals with a popular exposition of the essential 
character of Orthodoxy, placing stress on the 
concept of sobornost in the formulation of ecclesi- 
ology, which stands in sharp distinction to the 
authoritarianism and judicial hierarchism of the 
Roman Catholic church. Accordingly, Ortho- 
doxy is in this respect closer to the Protestant— 
particularly the Anglican—view of the church. 

If Zankow represents the movement of re- 
ligious renascence in Orthodoxy, Apostolos 
Makrakis (1831-1905) is a typical exponent of 
the official traditionalism, perhaps even in an 
exaggerated form. His Memoir of the Nature of 
the Church of Christ is a stranger to the concept 
of sobornost characteristic of the Russian 
renascence since the days of Khomyakov. He 
identifies ‘‘the voice of Christ,” which to him is 
“the fundamental law,” with “the ordinances of 
the Church.” Accordingly, ‘‘obedience or dis- 
obedience to any particular law of the Church is 
accounted obedience or disobedience to the 
voice of the heavenly Father” (p. 21). The work 
is excessively polemical, directed against the 
Roman Catholic church, although for good 
measure other non-Orthodox communions are 
included in his condemnation. All these are 
cavalierly repudiated: “It is impossible for all 
the so-called Christian churches to be true, and 
it is likewise impossible for the followers of the 
false churches to be saved like those of the one 
true church” (p. 16). 

Divine and Sacred Catechism is characterized 
by the same aggressive polemic ‘‘with the con- 
tradictions and misinterpretations of the devil.” 
The importance of the work perhaps may be 
seen in the fact that it depicts the official teach- 
ing as it empirically is, while the Russian re- 
nascence movement, with which the West is 
happily becoming acquainted, presents Ortho- 
doxy as its protagonists think it should be. To 
understand Orthodoxy realistically, one should 
be aware of both tendencies. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by FRANCIS 
X. GiimM, JOSEPH M.-F. MARQUE, S.J., and 
GERALD G. WALSH, S.J. (‘The Fathers of the 
Church: A New Translation,” ed. Lupwic 
ScHopp.) New York: Cima Publishing Co., 
1947. Xii+4o1 pages. $3.60. 
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The most significant and exciting fact about 
this new translation of the so-called ‘‘Apostolic 
Fathers”’ is that it inaugurates, through the co- 
operation of many American Roman Catholic 
scholars, the publication within the next six 
years of seventy-two volumes of patristic litera- 
ture. 

The close examination of some fifty represen- 
tative passages and the perusal of most of the 
translations satisfies the present reviewer that 
the translations are competent and conscien- 
tious. The translators have meticulously carried 
out the principle stated in the General Fore- 
word: “The translations ... will be kept as 
close as possible to the meaning and the spirit 
of the original as is compatible with the char- 
acter of modern English.” This rule is distin- 
guished neither by clarity of statement nor by a 
proper conception of what is involved in the 
job of translation. The reader of the Ignatian 
letters gets some impression of the volcanic en- 
ergy and glowing enthusiasm of Ignatius’ style 
and of the naive, engaging, and abstruse sim- 
plicity of the author of the Shepherd, but he does 
not get the impression that this is the result of 
imaginative and inspired translating. On the 
whole, the translators offer few occasions for 
serious criticism or for spontaneous applause. 
There seems to be no justification, in an author 
like Hermas at any rate, to translate AUz7 in the 
same context (Mand. x. 1. 2) first “sorrow” and 
then ‘‘melancholy.” A brief exegetical note on 
Hermas’ use of the term \Urn would have been 
enlightening, since the author attaches consid- 
erable importance to the question of true and 
false repentance. 

The volume is prefaced by a general intro- 
duction, but the reader is not even told what the 
unfortunate phrase “Apostolic Fathers” means 
and what it does not mean. Bardenhewer 
thought the difficulties of treating the 
‘‘Apostolic Fathers” as a unit in second-century 
Christian literature so great that he abandoned 
this classification altogether. Altaner, on good 
but still insufficient grounds, reserves the title 
for Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Papias. The title has no ancient sanction, being 
due entirely to certain exigencies in the course 
of modern patristic research, which the latter 
has every reason to rectify. The special intro- 
ductions prefaced to each individual writing, or 
group of writings, do not help out at this point, 
because of their extreme brevity. 

The text of the translations is provided with 
a limited number of miscellaneous footnotes 
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which will prove a great help to the reader. He 
may be, but should not be, surprised at finding 
no comment to the obscure phrase ‘‘Danaids 
and Dircae” (I Clem. 6:2). The two notes 
(p. 107) to the opening paragraph of Ignatius’ 
letter To the Romans prove nothing and are ir- 
relevant to Mr. Walsh’s translation, which must 
be judged a strained mistranslation whose pur- 
pose it is to make Ignatius an early witness to 
the belief in the universal primacy of the Roman 
church. That there is nothing to hinder a Roman 
Catholic scholar from translating the passage 
correctly may be seen from the recent transla- 
tion made by another Jesuit scholar, James A. 
Kleist in The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and 
St. Ignatius of Antioch (p. 80). 

The year 1946 saw the announcement of two 
separate Roman Catholic projects intended to 
make available the patristic literature in intel- 
ligible English (see the Journal of Religion, 
XXVII [1947], 67-68). One rejoices over this re- 
newed interest in a most important and reward- 
ing field of study and deplores what must in- 
evitably result in a horribly wasteful duplica- 


tion of effort and expense. It is to be hoped that | 


there will be at least the minimum of co-opera- 
tion between the two projects that together they 
will produce as complete a list of up-to-date 
translations as possible. I hope that one or the 
other series will include such titles as Clement’s 
Stromateis, Origen’s Contra Celsum, and Augus- 
tine’s Retractationes and De excidio urbis. 


PAUL SCHUBERT 
University of Chicago 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By ELEANOR 
SurpLEY Duckett. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. x +488 pages. $5.00. 


The biographies of four Anglo-Saxon church- 
men—Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Wilfrid of York, 
Bede of Jarrow, and Boniface of Devon—are 
presented in this volume. They are called 
“saints and scholars,” but those terms should 
not be interpreted too rigorously. Boniface 
(ca.675-754)—the celebrated missionary to the 
Germans who met hardship with fortitude and 
suffered a martyr’s death at the hands of pagan 
fanatics—qualifies as a saint in the best sense of 
the term, but he was not a scholar. The Vener- 
able Bede (ca.672-735)— catholic in intellectual 
interest, amazingly productive in literary out- 
put, and devoted to the task of teaching to the 
very hour of his death—was one of the most 
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eminent scholars of his time, but his claim to 
sainthood can rest only on a piety and devotion 


' common to all sincerely religious men. The 


scope of his life is clearly delineated in his own 
words: “I have always held it my joy to learn, 
to teach, and to write’’; and it is for these three 
things that he is remembered. Aldhelm (ca.639- 
709) was a minor scholar, chiefly noted as a 
pioneer Latin poet among Anglo-Saxons, with a 
passion for “riddles.”’ Unfortunately his riddling 
verse consisted largely of “tiresome meander- 
ings’ and “pompous and pedantic elabora- 
tions.”” He was, however, an efficient, respected, 
and admirable churchman, who served well the 
cause of Christ as Abbot of Malmesbury and 
Bishop of Sherborne. Wilfrid (ca. 633-709) can- 
not be classified as either a saint or a scholar. He 
was the stormy petrel of the seventh century. 
He was honest and able, but, as a result of his 
unbridled ambition, lust for power, love of os- 
tentation, and vast wealth, he succeeded in 
alienating almost everyone. For the brief period 
from 669 to 778 he enjoyed the high tide of 
success; thereafter his time was largely spent in 
exile where he carried on a bitter struggle to 
recover his “rights.” The most unforgivable 
blot on his record was his acquiescence in the 
plot against his benefactor, the King of Sussex. 
For his unprotesting role in the treachery and 
slaughter that ensued, he was richly rewarded 
with gifts of land “for the service of the 
Lord.” 

The volume is rewarding in many ways. The 
author has brought to her task a real appreci- 
ation of religious devotion and spiritual insight, 
and she has managed to reproduce with sincer- 
ity and fidelity their expression in the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Miracle stories, tales of 
heroism, delightful anecdotes, curious specula- 
tions, snatches of exquisite poetry, and prose 
quotations of moving beauty serve to brighten 
the pages. 

Perhaps the most intersting aspect of the 
book is its story of cultural change. The process 
of Christianization in the seventh and eighth 
centuries is revealed as a phase of a larger cul- 
tural conquest. This is to be seen clearly in the 
experience of Boniface on the continent, but it 
is equally apparent in the spiritual pilgrimages 
of Aldhelm and Wilfrid. They illustrate in their 
own lives the relative ease with which Celtic 
Christianity displaced the old paganism among 
the Anglo-Saxons and which, in turn, was al- 
most immediately displaced by the more cul- 
turally advanced Roman faith. Of great signifi- 
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cance is the disclosure that the decisive factors 
in their conversion were the impressive exter- 
nals of a superior culture—architecture and 
liturgy, pomp and power, a more clearly articu- 
lated and imposing tradition, and the broad 
sweep of a domain which supported a claim to 
universality. Only “foolish ignorance,’ says 
Miss Duckett in summarizing the prevailing 
mood, would dare obstinately to oppose “all 
civilized mankind.” 

On the whole, the author has drawn care- 
fully balanced portraits of the four men. She 
has utilized her sources with discrimination and 
insight. One might question, perhaps, the extent 
to which she depends upon Eddius in recon- 
structing the narrative of Wilfrid’s life, but she 
cautions the reader that uncertainty exists and 
that Eddius was not without prejudice. One 
might also suggest that the one-word characteri- 
zation of Gregory the Great as an “intellectual”’ 
probably does more than justice to the man who 
popularized Augustine’s thought in an abbrevi- 
ated, corrupt, and degraded form. These, of 
course, are minor points which in no way impair 
the very real merit of the book. 


WinTtHRoP S. HuDson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Ma joie terrestre, oi donc es-tu? Etudes carméli- 
taines. Bruges (Belgium): Desclée de 
Brouwer & Co., 1947. 380 pages. 


That such a “Sum of Joy” should emerge 
from Belgium and France at this time is a testi- 
mony to the living God. The warmth and 
luminosity of these pages are such as to enable 
the reader to practice the Holy Presence. Nine 
plates of sheer beauty contribute to the spiritual 
uplift. Representing the humble things of daily 
living—for example, a pair of wooden shoes 
shining in glorious sunlight by an open door 
(pp. 120-21), or an old man in worn-out clothes 
looking into the chiaroscuro of a sanctuary 
which one feels to be teeming with human be- 
ings (pp. 180-81)—such pictures truly illustrate 
the biblical texts which appear as titles under 
them. To the believing soul the light of nature 
and the works of creation and providence in- 
deed manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power 
of God. Yet to catch alive, as it were, varied 
manifestations of this truth is to share a very 
rich experience. This has been achieved in a 
unique way by such illustrations as that pre- 
senting the Grande Chartreuse literally break- 
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ing out of darkness into the morning glow (pp. 
232-33). There is true symbolism in such illus- 
trations. 

The text comprises some twenty-three pieces 
of a sustained, high literary quality, presented 
under the following subdivisions—and I trans- 
late from the French—‘‘At the Springs of Joy,” 
“Joy of Jesus Christ,” ‘““The Joy of Christians,” 
“Discovery of Joy,” “Locations and Times of 
Supreme Joy,” “Supreme Joy and Its Wit- 
nesses.”’ One of the most moving testimonies is 
a spiritual autobiography written in sickbed by 
the crippled writer, Jean Massin, who is so close 
to Claudel (pp. 88-116). The title of this piece, 
“Laughter and the Cross,” should, of course, be 
understood in its context of Christian heroism. 
The density of style in this as is many other es- 
says (see in this connection “The Instant ac- 
cording to Kierkegaard,”’ pp. 235-47) testifies 
to thorough documentation and sound scholar- 
ship from beginning to end. 

The power of suggestion so characteristic of 
this “Sum of Joy” is never synonymous with 
vague impressionism. It is just that truth calls 
for imagination. While scholars will find little 
wanting in these pages, the mere academician 
had better leave them alone. 

The Protestant reader may at times feel ill 
at ease in the awareness that he is here in a 
Roman Catholic climate of devotion quite for- 
eign to him. As P. Alois Janssens presents the 
Christ in his humanity and “the Most Blessed 
Virgin in the supernatural hierarchy” (pp. 290- 
94), such uneasiness may turn into something 
even less palatable. Yet ere one restore, as surely 
one must, the sense that there exists a great 
divide between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic outlooks on Christianity, two facts at 
least are to be brought out. The first is the frank 
admission that reading such as this makes many 
a Protestant realize that he may have allowed 
himself to lead a rather low-ceiling existence at 
times in the very midst of abundance both 
spiritual and physical. And the second would 
be a realization that whatever differences may 
continue to exist between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, and that in the very face of such 
evils as communism, plunging into the reading 
and meditation of such a book as this can only 
arouse in the soul a deep awareness of the 
catholicity of the Christian faith. 


EmILe CAILLIET 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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Modern Nationalism and Religion. By SAto 
WITTMAYER Baron. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. 363 pages. $5.00. 

As Dr. Baron observes, Western civilization 
has known a variety of types of relation between 
state, organized religion, and nationalism. When 
the political concern is dominant, as with pagan 
Rome, the tendency is toward an empire toler- 
ant of religious and national diversity. Again a 
unity based primarily on religion, as with medi- 
eval Christendom or Islam, tends to relegate 
state and nationality to a secondary role. The 
peculiarity of Western history for the last cen- 
tury and a half is that nationalism has with a 
new dynamism displaced or permeated the in- 
herited structures both of church and of state, 
most conspicuously in the series of ruthless re- 
ligious wars on the new principle cuius regio eius 
natio. One of the main themes of the religious 
history of the modern West, consequently, is 
the interplay, both in thought and in social life, 
of various churches and nationalisms. 

The trustees of the Rauschenbusch lecture- 
ship displayed unusual imagination in intrust- 
ing this theme in 1944 to the distinguished his- 
torian of Jewish literature and institutions at 
Columbia University. Two other American 
Jewish scholars, K. S. Pinson and Hans Kohn, 
have illustrated the particular attractiveness of 
this problem to the modern Jew confronted 
with Zionism. A Jew must consider how far his 
own community isa religion, a culture, a nation, 
and where the line is between “‘good”’ and ‘“‘bad”’ 
nationalism. Jewry as a whole, moreover, is an 
excellent vantage point for the sympathetic but 
objective comparison of the whole range of mod- 
ern Western nationalisms. And since the center 
of gravity of nineteenth-century Jewry was on 
the Germanic-Slav frontier, this focus provides 
a much fuller treatment of Russian and eastern 
European affairs than is generally familiar to 
Americans. The corresponding weakness of 
grasp of Western Protestantism can be readily 
forgiven in exchange. 

Dr. Baron’s procedure is to sketch swiftly the 
views of eight representative nationalist propa- 
gandists—Rousseau, Jefferson, Burke, Fichte, 
Mazzini, Maurras, Mussolini, Rosenberg—with 
particular attention to their proposals on reli- 
gion. Only a rather elastic definition of nation- 
alism, however, would justify the inclusion of 
Jefferson in this list. Then the attitudes toward 
nationalism of the several religious communions 
—Roman Catholic, Protestant, Eastern Ortho- 
dox, and Jewish—are summarized. An enormous 
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range of secondary scholarship is digested, and 
eighty-eight pages of notes and bibliography 
will be most useful to other scholars. There are 
inevitably a few slips in detail. Readers will be 
astonished to learn, for example, that Luther 
advocated secularization of the state and will 
be disconcerted by the author’s trick of referring 
to English Roman Catholics as ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholics.”’ 

The more serious criticism is the lack of so- 
ciological analysis, which renders these histori- 
cal accounts disappointingly opaque and the 
rationale of organization of subheads hard to 
follow. How can one study the relation of the 
churches to nationalism without investigating 
what kind of community the churches conceive 
themselves to be? This fundamental question of 
what the Christian people are is never discussed, 
so that except for Roman Catholicism, where the 
answer is relatively simple and obvious, the sig- 
nificance of developments is not explicit. With 
regard to Judaism, on the contrary, Dr. Baron 
perceives the crucial importance of defining the 
character of the religious community, and his 
insights, as on the relation between “‘emancipa- 
tion” and “assimilation,” are more illuminating 
with regard to Christianity, especially Protes- 
tantism, by analogy, than the few generaliza- 
tions he ventures on the latter subject. This 
same weakness, indicated by the very chapter 
title, “Protestant Individualism,” explains the 
caricature of Luther which is presented. 

A concluding chapter on “postwar chal- 
lenges” suggests that the decline of national 
self-determination before the new political 
structure of great regional and cultural empires 
offers a new opportunity for the world religions 
to free themselves from nationalism. But the 
threat of wars between empires, particularly the 
American and Russian, is surely heightened by 
the hostility of their rival religions; and it is 
hard to take seriously proposals of a world 
parliament of religions as a step toward world 
organization. 

James Hastincs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 


Labor’s Relation to Church and Community. 
Edited by Liston Pope. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. ix+182 pages. $2.50. 
All who follow developments in religious 
thought and in the realm of interfaith activity 
in particular have come to look with interest 
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and oftentimes considerable enthusiasm upon 
the various symposiums presented under the 
auspices of the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies. In the “Religion and Civilization 
Series,’ sponsored by the Institute, appear a 
series of addresses given over a period of three 
years and now collected in a single volume un- 
der the editorship of Liston Pope. 

The relationship of labor to church and com- 
munity is one of high contemporary interest, 
and the Institute has performed a timely service 
in making these lectures available in printed 
form at this time. True, they are not of equal 
worth, but that judgment may depend upon the 
acquaintance of the reader in the total field of 
labor relations and of organized religions con- 
cerned for labor in our industrial society. 

Ministers who are sensitive to the major is- 
sues of our times will find little that is new in 
this series of addresses, but they will find much 
that is expressed in a new and captivating fash- 
ion. Many lay readers will be surprised to dis- 
cover the scope and intensity of religious inter- 
est on the part of some labor leaders. Both clergy 
and laity will ponder thoughtfully certain of the 
new directions proposed for the church’s rela- 
tionship to labor. 

It is difficult to do justice to the wide variety 
of concerns in a symposium and particularly 
where seventeen leaders, some of whom are 
world-known figures, have given of their wisdom 
and searched the depths of their souls. Through- 
out the entire series, however, runs the convic- 
tion that “labor” means human beings. Whether 
behind a glass-topped desk or threading a bolt, 
the human needs are the same. Labor is 
meeting many of those needs for those not 
classed as “management.” But the labor lead- 
ers participating in this series are insistent that 
bread and meat are not enough in themselves. 
However, it is labor which is expressing greater 
concern over the total welfare of a people at 
present than is management. The courageous 
ventures in labor education constitute a part of 
this picture. Activity in the sphere of politics 
has been another instrument. All of this and 
more too will be needed to counteract the grue- 
some and pitiful record of discrimination against 
vast numbers because of color or national ori- 
gins as described by A. Philip Randolph. 

A chapter deserving of special mention is 
that of Kermit Eby on ‘‘Labor’s Challenge to 
the Church.” This should be compulsory read- 
ing in theological seminaries. In the address by 


Alfred Hoffmann, “Labor Relations Are Hu- 
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man Relations,”’ the reader is treated to some- 
thing rare in any discussion where labor is dealt 
with. His writing is marked by pithy insight and 


delightful good humor. 


In the two closing chapters a high labor offi-’ 


cial known throughout America and who is also 
an ordained minister tells why he ceased any 
affiliation with the church. Another labor leader 
tells why he found through the instrument of 
the church the thing for which he most yearned. 
This reviewer suspects that in those two auto- 
biographies, if expanded and explored, there 
might be discovered the real role of the church 
in our industrial society. 

Victor OBENHAUS 
University of Chicago 


Darkness of the Sun: The Story of Christianity in 
the Japanese Empire. By RicHARD TERRILL 
Baker. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 254 pages. $2.50. 

Christ for All Japan. By T. T. BRUMBAUGH. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1947. 79 pages. 


The Christian church suffered at the hands of 
the Japanese police state during the war for 
five reasons, according to Richard Baker of the 
Columbia University School of Journalism: 

First, because of its “foreignism.” Christian- 
ity imported foreign culture, foreign ethics, for- 
eign money, missionaries, languages. Second, 
because of its universalism. The Christian child 
is taught that God is the Father of all, regard- 
less of color or nationality, and that Christian- 
ity is a world-wide fellowship, a loyalty tran- 
scending the state. Third, because of the al- 
leged pacifism of the Christian church. Where 
some Americans have criticized Japanese Chris- 
tians for supporting the war, Japanese police 
were suspicious of the most militantly patriotic 
of them, because of the Christian emphasis on 
the love and passion of Jesus Christ. Fourth, 
because official Japan feared the Christian 
church’s liberalism, its belief in the essentially 
free man. The very structure of Japanese society 
has been authoritarian, and Christians had the 
dangerous habit of thinking for themselves. 


And, fifth, Christianity was opposed, because it 
stood as a witness against state Shinto even 


when Christians themselves bowed their knees 
in kami-worship. 


Many did bow the knee. Cultural Shinto was 


Japanese patriotism, and the churches sought to 


repudiate the charges of “foreignism” by sup- 
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porting the Japanese war effort, even as the 
churches of America supported the American 
war effort. It is remarkable that the Japanese 
church maintained its witness as well as it did 
considering the conditions under which it oper- 
ated. What would have been the reaction in 
American churches if the government had dis- 
solved Christian meetings, banned pastors from 
speaking, drafted the clergy into government 
service, even imprisoning and torturing many 
of them? After the young and middle-aged were 
drafted for army and factory, only the seventy- 
and eighty-year-olds remained. There were no 
Sunday-school teachers. Church school build- 
ings were in some instances taken over for mili- 
tary purposes. Japanese churches therefore 
merit the criticism of the young Japanese that 
Christians sought primarily to save the church, 
whereas even the kamikaze (i.e., suicide) pilot 
died for others. 

This “bowing of the knee” truly is a dark 
chapter in the history of the Christian church. 
Some might wish it had not been told. But the 
Methodist church has financed this project in 
the faith that the church must always stand or 
fall by the whole truth. 

It was not the liberal churchmen—trained in 
social action and political consciousness—who 
resisted most effectively but rather the theo- 
logical conservatives. Particularly the Holiness 
church, ‘‘whose primary concern was God and 

; , 
pious devotion to the Kingdom,” made the 
strongest political resistance. The fundamental- 
ists had a stiff-necked conviction which prevent- 
ed their capitulation to Caesar. 

This book is to be recommended not only to 
those interested in missions, or in the problem 
of church and state, but also to the genera] read- 
er who should not be allowed to forget the 
screams of the schoolgirls trapped in the mission 
chapel at Hiroshima when ‘Christian’? Amer- 
ica’s atomic bomb went off. 

T. T. Brumbaugh’s booklet illustrates with 
pictures the need and Christian opportunity in 
Japan today. It should induce American laymen 
to finance the reconstruction of the Christian 
church and movements of the land in which the 
author has spent many years. The pictures were 
collected during his recent visit to Japan as an 
educational commission member. 


Winsurn T. THOMAS 
General Secretary 
Student Volunteer Movement 
Sor Christian Missions 
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BOOK NOTES 


Ferré, Nets F. S. Pillars of Faith. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. 128 pages. $1.50. 


Since theologians usually write for theo- 
logians, it is difficult for laymen to understand 
what they mean. In Pillars of Faith Nels F. S. 
Ferré, professor of theology in Andover Newton 
Theological School, has undertaken to give “a 
statement of faith in simplest terms.’’ He has 
chosen five basic beliefs which furnish a rough 
outline of Christian history during which they 
have been successively points of major empha- 
sis. The five pillars of faith are “Christ and 
Our Problems,” ‘‘The Holy Spirit and the New 
Age,’ “The Challenge of the Church,” “‘Bib- 
lical Bedrock,” and “The Christian Life.” 

In these chapters, which were first given asa 
series of lectures, Dr. Ferré seeks to relate the 
historic Christian faith to the religious ex- 
perience of today and to the contemporary 
social scene. The thoughtfulness, the fervor of 
the book, and its understandable language com- 
mend it to the lay reader. 

The desire to simplify leads the author into 
bizarre figures of speech: “We become God’s 
hypodermic needle.” ““The Holy Spirit gives 
X-ray eyes to see the heavenly path.” Compar- 
ing life to men in a boat above a cataract, he 
says, “Christ went over the falls and came back 
to tell us... .” Such analogies are scarcely in 
keeping with passages of deep insight and fine 
phrasing, such as: “I am not talking, of course, 
about little self-contained, pious folk who escape 
the new wide world. I am talking about men 
and women who will tackle every intellectual 
problem of our age, every new avenue of faith 
and worship, and every social, racial, political, 
and international question with concern, cour- 
age, faith, and wisdom.” 

The thoughtful reader will be troubled by 
certain inconsistencies. Some portions reveal a 
frank facing of contemporary theological prob- 
lems; others adhere uncritically to conventional 
tradition. At some points the treatment is clear 
and profound, at others it peters out into mere 
verbiage. These limitations detract from but do 
not destroy the value of this earnest restatement 


of Christian belief—Harotp Leonarp Bow- 
MAN, 


HotmBerc, Mays SAanpMAn. The God Ptah. 
Lund, Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. Pp. 
292+75. No price. 

One of the most important gods of ancient 
Egypt was Ptah of Memphis, a creator god and 
a director of human destinies. Mrs. Holmberg’s 
study is essentially a reference book based on 
ancient textual sources and is primarily di- 
rected toward the Egyptologist. 

In the last chapter Mrs. Holmberg wrestles 
with the “origin of the belief in Ptah” and ex- 
poses the current Egyptological perplexity about 
the origins of the worship of their historical 
gods. One leading theory is the notion that the 
Egyptians from the beginning recognized a 
“supreme being’? under various names in dif- 
ferent places, This being was the one primeval 
god, the creator god, and the continuing ruler of 
men and the other gods. In its extreme expres- 
sion this view is a sort of practical monotheism, 
since the more important gods are brought to- 
gether under one theological heading and the 
lesser gods are made clearly subordinate. The 
opposing theory is geopolitically evolutionary. 
This view would argue that the most primitive 
deities were countless local gods who were 
gradually reduced in number by the enlarging 
of political units through conquest and assimi- 
lation. As the Egyptian nation emerged, the 
more successful of these local gods became 
cosmic forces—in part through political eleva- 
tion of one cult-center over others, in part 
through a process of syncretism, and in 
part through man’s attempt to answer 
the questions of his cosmological and cos- 
mogonic speculation. Mrs. Holmberg tends 
to hesitate between these two theories, and in 
the present state of our ignorance about pre- 
historic origins one can hardly blame her.— 


Joun A. WILSON, 


Muste, A. J. Not by Might. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. 219 pages. $2.50. 
This book, written by the man who has been 
called America’s number-one pacifist, is no 


mere regurgitation of the familiar pacifist posi- 
tion. With direct relevancy it faces and analyzes 
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the extremity to which our civilization has 
come. It traces out the possible alternatives in 
the treatment of the atom bomb and our actions 
toward Russia. The overwhelming probability 
of final destruction is seen at the end of every 
path. There is hope only in the Christian way of 
“unilateral moral decision” to rely on love 
rather than violence no matter what its conse- 
quences. It does not underestimate the risk nor 
minimize the possibility of defeat and suffering. 
The great question is for what we are to suffer. 
Finally to stop the mounting spiral of hate and 
conflict, it may be necessary for this country to 
become “a crucified savior nation” going to the 
cross. 

The author takes his stand on the foundation 
of the absolute requirement of love and non- 
violence. It is a profoundly religious treatment 
combining elements of Christian existential- 
ism and the liberal view of the “Kingdom on 
Earth.” It is a deeply disturbing book but pre- 
sents a kind of disturbing we sorely need. 

In these days of rising hysteria one could 
have a greater sense of hope if all nonpacifists 
would read this book, search themselves, and 
then decide. It is an urgently needed antidote 
to the rapid drift toward aggressive defense. 
This is a book that all of those who disagree 
ought to discipline themselves to read. It 
wrestles cogently with the greatest life-or- 
death issue of our times.—ALBERT T. Ras- 
MUSSEN. 


Puiturrs, HARoLD CooKE. Jn the Light of the 
Cross. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1947. 204 pages. $2.50. 


The very question to which this book is ad- 
dressed is provocative. “‘Perhaps the real ques- 
tion,” says Dr. Phillips, “‘is not, ‘Who crucified 
Jesus?’ but ‘What crucified Jesus?’ ” 

With the masterful homiletical skill we have 
come to associate with his preaching, Dr. 
Phillips finds the answer to that question 
symbolized by those who were present at the 
crucifixion. While this scene often has been the 
basis for meditations, the author of In the Light 
of the Cross has achieved a remarkable freshness 
which makes these pages highly relevant and 
contemporary. 

Each of the first seven chapters deals with 
one of the forces which crucified Jesus. The au- 
thor considers, in turn, “Ecclesiasticism in the 
Pharisees,” “Privilege in the Sadducees,” ‘‘Na- 
tionalism in Judas,” “Opportunism in Pilate,” 
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“Secularism in Herod,” ‘Militarism in the 
Soldiers,” and ‘“‘Acquiescence in the Public.” All 
these confirm the thesis that ‘the evils which led 
to his crucifixion were for the most part re- 
spectable ones—so respectable indeed that to be 
guilty of them was not to be considered a sinner 
in Jesus’ day any more than in ours. Yet it is 
these sins which are in ‘good and regular stand- 
ing’ from which perchance the cause of Christ 
has the most to fear.” 

The final chapter is titled, “Salvation: The 
Christ.” “There is a difference,” says Dr. 
Phillips, “between a leader and a savior. A 
leader is one who accepts the current goals or 
behaviour patterns of his age and leads his 
people to a realization of them. A savior is one 
who questions the validity of the objectives 
themselves and, should he find them self-de- 
feating or vain, projects new ones.” Jesus is 
Savior not only because he has reoriented our 
thinking upon our commonly accepted stand- 
ards of wealth, power, and race, but also because 
he has “let loose in the world a great torrent of 
divine life,” as W. M. Horton has put it. 

The qualities of this book are those of Dr. 
Phillips himself. There is a fine-edged insight. 
Thus he writes of ecclesiasticism: “One great 
evil of good people is their assumption that they 
are good enough. Their greatest sin is that they 
make the good the enemy of the better.” The 
language is chaste and simple. Each chapter has 
order and balance. Most of all, one knows that 
these pages were written not simply to “get out 
a book” but because here are matters of pro- 
found importance urgently and imperatively 
felt by the author. To read the book is to come 
under the claim of the same urgency.—GENE E. 
BARTLETT. 


SHEPHERD, MAssEy HAMILTON, JR. The Living 
Liturgy. New York: Oxford University Press. 
139 pages. $2.25. 


This little book by Professor Shepherd of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is another in the growing volume of studies 
and essays concerned with the revival of liturgical 
study in the church. The abundant literature of the 
so-called “Liturgical Movement”’ is indicative of a 
deep-seated desire among thoughtful Christians to 
re-enthrone the public worship of God in its rightful 
place of centrality in the scheme of the Christian 
life. Concretely, the aim of the movement—as Dr. 
Shepherd insists—is the restoration of the Eucharist 
as the normal medium of the church’s response to the 
selfless love of God in Christ. In Anglican circles, un- 
fortunately, the choir offices have tended to push the 
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BOOK NOTES 


Lord’s Supper to one side. There are historical 
reasons for this, and with them Dr. Shepherd is well 
acquainted. There are also inherent defects in the 
various Anglican rites themselves which prevent a 
“popularizing” of the Eucharist among laymen. 
There is pressing need for simplification and for in- 
telligent enrichment. The calendar and the lections, 
for example, require revision. It is here—at the point 
of liturgical reformation—that Dr. Shepherd makes 
his important contribution. Christians of all denomi- 
nations may well ponder his suggestions and criti- 
cisms. For his position in the church, as the book in- 
dicates, is a strategic one. On the one hand, he has, 
unlike many another Anglican liturgist, kept him- 
self from enslavement to the current Roman ritual 
and ceremonial law. This happy fact frees him both 
in his task as a critic of empirical rites and as an in- 
novator. 

There are many of us who are convinced that 
church unity will finally be effected on the level of 
Christian worship. Father Hebert, of England, 
Dom Odo Casel, O.S.B., of Germany, W. P. Ladd, 
Dr. Shepherd, and a host of others have taught us 
that the profundities of the very concept of unity are 
to be discovered in the “depth-activity” of Chris- 
tians, i.e., in their worship of the Blessed Trinity. 
Anyone who cares to be initiated into this manner of 
thinking will do well to read The Living Liturgy.— 
C. K. Myers. 


SmiTH, Roy L. Preach the Word. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. 128 
pages. $1.00. 


This unusually helpful little book of about 
125 pages is the first in the series of the Peyton 
Lectures at the Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University. Enviable is the 
author’s cogent yet dramatic style, sound schol- 
arship, penetrating insight, and skilled applica- 
tion to contemporary needs. 

In the four chapters, “The Word of the Proph- 
ets,” “‘The Word of the Scholars,” “The Word of 
the Apostles,” and “The Word of the Believers,” 
the compass of interest is boxed. The characters 
therein portrayed are fearless preachers of the 
word which includes all of life, and they pro- 
claim with spendid balance a complete gospel 
of both individual and social redemption. 

This counsel, Preach the Word, was originally 
given by the author of the Second Epistle of 
Timothy to the young leaders of the early Chris- 
tian church. In these fear-ridden, postwar 
days, preachers in particular ought to search 
the Scriptures diligently in order to heed rightly 
this exhortation. Every page of this book says: 
“Oh, preacher, search the record—in scriptures 
and in life—and proclaim the living word.” 
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To the preacher is given the privilege and 
responsibility to stand in the line of a great 
tradition. To him is committed the high privi- 
lege of declaring the Good News in bad times. 
Through the great personalities of prophets, 
scholars, apostles, and believers, the light of God 
shines. God as truth is revealed against a dark 
background. This light and truth stands re- 
vealed for all time. 

A wide reading is predicted for Dr. Smith’s 
admirable volume, which, if we may still ven- 
ture to depend on reward following meritorious 
achievement, it most certainly deserves.—RAY 
FREEMAN JENNEY. 


STEWART, JAMES S. Heralds of God. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1946. 222 pages. $2.50. 


This book is addressed primarily to the 
preacher and concerns that which is central] to 
his vocation, preaching the word. More than a 
textbook in homiletics, it is a reappraisal of 
the importance and the glory of preaching. The 
inspired spoken word is central to biblical re- 
ligion. In these days of increasing complexity of 
church organization and of the minister’s task, 
a book like this is a strong call to the essential] 
center of prophetic and apostolic Christianity. 

The five well-written chapters deal with the 
preacher’s world, his theme, his study, his tech- 
nique, and his inner life. This setting gives a 
scope to the preacher’s task far wider than that 
of mere sermon preparation. In excellent style 
and with a wealth of fresh illustrative material, 
the author demonstrates a genius for getting to 
the important things to say about preaching 
today. 

His analysis of the world to which the 
preacher must address the word of eternal 
truth could be summed up in a characteristic 
sentence, “For your task is to confront the 
rampant disillusionment of the day, and smash 
it with the cross of Christ and shame it with 
the splendor of the resurrection.” His analysis 
of the causes of the cultural debacle and of per- 
sonal despair is the more realistic for not limit- 
ing itself to the field of politics and economics. 
It reaches into an understanding of the spiritual 
sources of man’s distress, and confronts modern 
anxieties with the original preachment of the 
church, the crucifixion, and the resurrection. 

The third and fourth chapters deal in a 
practical manner with the techniques of the 
preaching art and its background. In any book 
on homiletics one expects repetitions of the 
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things that have been said and written about 
preaching since Henry Ward Beecher gave the 
first Yale lectures. These things need to be re- 
cast in terms of various personalities. Dr. 
Stewart puts the imprint of his own devout and 
effective style and of his peculiar emphasis 
upon the various elements that go to make up 
the art of preaching, and thus offers to the stu- 
dent or the seasoned minister many valuable 
means of making his preaching more effective 
and commanding.—GEorRGE M. GrIBson. 


Waxman, MEYER. A Handbook of Judaism. 
New York: Bloch Pub. Co., 1947. 195 pages. 
$3.50. 

In a Handbook of Judaism Dr. Meyer Wax- 
man, an eminent scholar in the field of Jewish 
literature and religion, has attempted ‘‘to pro- 
vide a succinct statement of the traditional 
Jewish pattern of life and thought for the aver- 
age Jew, and non-Jew as well.” The book be- 
gins with an introductory discussion on the na- 
ture and character of Judaism. Here the author 
seeks to answer the question, What is Judaism? 
What is its relationship to the fate and destiny 
of the Jewish people? Following this introduc- 
tion, Dr. Waxman continues with a briefly an- 
notated exposition of the institutions of Juda- 
ism, the Sabbath and the festivals, as ideas and 
practices; the institution of prayer, modes of 
worship on weekdays and holy days; dietary 
laws; the family, and the laws governing family 
relations in Judaism. The author refers to 
biblical and rabbinic sources pertaining to the 
beliefs and practices associated with these in- 


stitutions and in the brief space of less than one 
hundred pages manages to give us a rather con- 
crete outline of the manner in which sabbaths 
and festivals, fast days and holy days have be- 
come part of the closely knit pattern of tradi- 
tional Jewish experience. The subtitles of the 
chapter dealing with the Sabbath give an idea 
of how Dr. Waxman deals with the subject. 
Following a statement of the general character- 
istics of the Sabbath, we read of the Sabbath as 
symbol of human equality and dignity; types of 
labor prohibited on the Sabbath; the Sabbath 
and human life; sanctification and distinction 
of the Sabbath (kiddush and habdalah); the 
Sabbath and intellectual improvement. 

Part II of the book is devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the principal views of Judaism. In three 
chapters the author deals with God and the 
world; man and Israel in relation to God; 
ethical and social ideals. 

The solid scholarship underlying this brief 
statement of Judaism ‘‘as professed and prac- 
ticed through the ages” should prove of great 
value to all who are interested in a more pre- 
cise than popular discussion of the traditional] 
Jewish beliefs and practices. The author’s em- 
phasis on the theological foundations of Jewish 
life and thought helps us to see the interrelation- 
ship between practice and belief, institution and 
the idea underlying it, and guides us toward a 
more adequate understanding of the historic 
character of Jews and Judaism. 

It should be added that A Handbook of 
Judaism is, to use the words of the author, 
“rather close to the orthodox viewpoint.”— 
MavriceE B. PEKARSKY. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH. Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XVIII. New York: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1945. 129 pages. No price. 

ATOMIC ENERGY Commission. The Control of Atomic 
Energy. Lake Success: U.N. Dept. of Public In- 
formation, 1946. 42 pages. $0.25. 

BENGALEE, MuTIUR ROHMAAN. The Tomb of Jesus. 
Chicago: Moslem Sunrise Press, 1946. 55 pages. 
$0.60. A documented account of the Ahmadiyya 
thesis that Jesus was rescued from the Cross and 
that his tomb is in Kashmir where he went to 
minister to the ten “‘lost tribes.” 

Brancu, W. G. By Unknown Ways. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946. 172 pages. $1.50. Of 
many famous people who transmuted handicaps 
and losses into spiritual power. Ably done. 

BURGESS, STELLA FISHER. Toward the Summit. New 
York: Woman’s Press, 1948. 31 pages. $1.25. 
An educator and social worker tells of her voca- 
tion in simple verse. 

BuSHNELL, Horace. Christian Nurture. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. 351 pages. $4.00. 
A new edition of this classic published in celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of its original 
publication. Contains Williston Walker’s sketch 
of Bushnell written for the 1916 edition, and an 
informative introduction by Luther Weigle. 

CAMPBELL, VIVIAN (ed.). A Christmas Anthology of 
Poetry and Painting. New York: Woman’s Press, 
1947. 95 pages. $3.00. 

Couca, W. T. Jt Costs Us Nothing. Hinsdale, Il.: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1948. 17 pages. $0.25. An 
address calling for the practice of democracy in 
America, especially by publishers. 

CoyLe, GRACE L. Group Experience and Democratic 
Values. New York: Woman’s Press, 1948. 185 
pages. $2.75. 

Day, GARDINER M. Can We Believe in God? Louis- 
ville: Cloister Press, 1948. 77 pages. $0.75. Lenten 
sermons by a liberal Anglican. 

DENNIS, LAWRENCE, and St. GEORGE, MAXIMILIAN. 
A Trial on Trial: The Great Sedition Trial of 1944. 
Published by National Civil Rights Committee, 
1946. 503 pages. $5.00. 

Dye, RoBERT ROGER. Man’s Day Is Coming: The 
Hidden Mysteries of the Bible Unfolded to You. 
1308 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles, 1948. 92 pages. 
$1.00. 

FUERBRINGER, L. The Eternal Why. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Pub. House, 1947. 104 pages. $1.50. An 


exegetical study of the prophet Habakkuk that 
concentrates on the problem of the suffering of 
the righteous. 

GockEL, H. W. What Jesus Means to Me. St. Louis: 
Concordia Pub. House, 1948. 195 pages. $1.00 
paper, $1.35 cloth, $4.00 leather. 

Gorpon, GEORGE A. And Let Us Reason Together. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1947. 381 pages. $3.00. 
A meditation for every day of the year by a 
famous minister of the Old South Church of 
Boston, 

Gore, CHARLES. Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 124 pages. $1.25. A 
new publication of a classic on prayer, provided 
with an introduction by Bishop Angus Dun. 

HEBREW UNiON COLLEGE. Annual, Vol. XX. Cin- 
cinnati, Hebrew Union College, 1947. 658 pages. 
No price. 

HypE, WALTER WoopBuRN. Paganism to Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. 296. pages. 
$4.00. 

KaHon, AARON. Oaks and Acorns. New York: Bloch, 
1945. xvii+197 pages. $2.co. Brief addresses to 
Jewish confirmands. 

KNIGHT, WILLIAM ALLEN. The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1947. 24 pages. 
$1.00. A new edition of a classic interpretation of 
the twenty-third psalm. 

LABROUSE, ROGER P. En Torno a La Teodicea. 
Tucuman, Argentina: Universidad Nacional, 
1945. 98 pages. No price. 

LUCKHARDT, MILDRED CORELL. Walk in the Light: 
New Testament Stories for Boys and Girls. New 
York: Association Press. 237 pages. $2.50. 

Lupwic, Em1v. Doctor Freud. New York: Hellman, 
Williams & Co., 1947. 317 pages. $3.00. 

McCormick, Mary J. Thomistic Philosophy in So- 
cial Casework. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 148 pages. $2.00. Case studies by a 
professor of case work and research at Loyola 
University. 

MATHEWS, WINIFRED. Dauntless Women. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1948. 170 pages. $1.50. 
Brief biographies of seven pioneer missionaries. 

NoOstRAND, Howarp LEE. The Cultural Attaché. 
(‘‘Hazen Pamphlets,” No. 17.) New Haven: 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1947. 45 pages. 
No price. 

OuTLER, ALBERT C. A Christian Context for Coun- 
selling. (“Hazen Pamphlets,” No. 18.) New 
Haven: Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1947. 
18 pages. No price. 
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PoEHLER, W. A., and BRUENING, W. F. God Goes to 
Golgotha. St. Louis: Concordia, 1948. 126 pages. 
$1.75. Two series of sermons on the Passion. 

Proofs of the Authenticity of the Septuagint. Chicago: 
Hellenic Educational Society, 1947. 32 pages. No 
price. Thesis: the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament is verbally inspired. 
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the Light of Prophecy. Ridgefield, Conn.: Brython 
Press, 1948. 184 pages. $2.50. A British-Israelite 
talks of the coming glorious day for the Anglo- 
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SHEDD, CLARENCE Prouty. Religion in the State 
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pages. No price. 
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translation and its use among different peoples in 
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lator. 
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